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FILMO 
KEYSTONE  & scHooL PROJECTOR 


STEREOGRAPHS conquers time and space 
and SLIDES 


Give the Teacher a Chance 
To Work Out Her Own Ideas 


About the Sequence of Pictures in 
Filme propecting a biology lesson bute a ‘ W/, 


The Visual Lesson 
Filme Library, Ditmar’s Natural 


c History Serves. Mrs. Mary E. Bing 
teacher, at Corlears Junior Hig 
School, New York City. 





New Materials now Available in Thirty students in a line, one by one taking a peek into a sin- 
gle microscope. Each gets a moment's glimpse at the tur- 


bulent world of living things contained in a drop of water. 


Primary Reading English The class hour is gone before it is well started. 
‘ : But flash a moving picture of this microscopic life on a 
The Social Studies class-room screen aad We give each student 4 15 minute 
Vocational Guidance study of the phenomena in just 15 minutes elapsed time. 
: , Briefly, this is the essence of the experience of Mrs. Mary 
Art and Music Correlations E. Bing, teacher of biology, Corlears Junior High School, 
New York City. It is likewise the experience of thousands of 
For Each Grade other educators the country over ke are supporting their 
Biology Nature Study work with Filmo School Projector, overcoming the limits 
‘ of space and time to bring the world into the school room. 
Penmanship Any pupil can operate Filmo. Its powerful lighting sys- 
tem produces clear, brilliant images on the screen. There is 
? absolutely no flicker. The film may be run forward or back- 


ward, or it may be stopped on a single frame for protracted 
discussion without damage. Its precision and all round de- 


Classroom Demonstration Arranged pendability insure long life under all conditions of use. 
B Write for folder ‘‘Filmo in Schools and Colleges’ and for 


the name of the nearest Filmo 
dealer. He will give a free dem- 
onstration in your school at 
7 your request. 
Literature upon request ; q 
7 shutter. With special new style school base case, 
$205. Other models from $198 up. 
VIEW COMPANY - . | 


‘ ’ 
Meadville, Penn’a. 
®ELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. O, 1817 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
O wew York - Hollywood - London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 


7 r i 


Filmo 57-E Special School Projector,250 watt, 
Samp. lamp, fixed resistance, 45-5Ocondenser, 
geared rewind, large type sprockets and safety 
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OF UNDERSTANDING 


ON EVERY SUBJECT! 
A Way to Put Punch in Teaching 




















. MAIL THE COUPON 





SWITCH ON PICTUROL — throw light 
on every subject—make learning easier 
—every lesson more enjoyable! Use 
Picturol as hundreds of successful teach- 
ers do. Let it supplement text—clarify 
perplexing subjects—add fascination to 
the daily round of classroom recitations 
and assignments. 


nary storage battery. Films are available 
in wide variety on almost any subject, 
practically every course of instruction. 


PICTUROL puts punch in teaching. It 
solves the problem of arousing interest 
with less effort on your part. It makes 
for infinitely more pupil progress. And 
now, for the sake of your own progress 


won't you get the facts? There is no 
cbligation. 


[SEND THE COUPON| 
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PICTUROL is a simple, inexpensive still- 
film projector. Easily operated, light in 
weight, you just plug it in any electric 
_ light socket or connect up with an ordi- 


SOCIETY FOR 
ISUAL EDUCATIO 


INC. 
327 S. LaSalle St. 











Dept. ES3, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Please send me without obligation full de- 
| tails about Picturol and lists of Filmslides 
available for classroom use. 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
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Name . 


Chicago, IIl. i 
= Address ................ 
Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors of | 
Visual Aids 
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Visual Education in Europe (IV) 


Jena, Nuremberg, Vienna, Budapest, Berne, Zurich 


W. M. GREGORY 


Director Educational Museum, Cleveland Public Schools 


The P’anetarium at Jena 

- ene famous Carl Zeiss optical 

company is located within the 
shadows of old Jena, the former 
center of German intellectual life. 
This company has developed the 
Zeiss Planetarium which visualizes 
the marvels of the solar system. 
The Planetarium is a large dome 
beneath which are comfortable 
seats for 800 people. The lights 
are dimmed and the starry heavens 
are perfectly projected on the in- 
side of the dome. This spectacular 
exhibition of 54,000 stars with the 
familiar constellations in place, al- 
ways causes exclamations of won- 
derment. The stars are not only in 
place, but they have the correct 
movements. The sun, planets and 
moon can be added to this motion 
picture of the heavens, which dem- 
onstrates many astronomic move- 
ments. The changes of the seasons 
are done in minutes rather than 
months. The mysteries of the uni- 
verse are laid bare without regard 
to time or weather. The instru- 
ment for visualizing the heavens is 
a dumb-bell shaped projection lan- 
tern which is beneath the center of 
the dome. The southern and north- 
ern heavens are represented by the 
respective ends of the lantern. The 
movements of the sun, planets, 
moon and stars are controlled by 
the speaker. 

This “canned” astronomy is very 
popular and more than fifteen Ger- 
man cities have their Planetaria. 
This country has three Planetaria 
now under construction in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
In the Planetarium the facts of 
astronomy have replaced the myth- 
ical stories of the Greek or the 
fancies of astrology. 


Old Nuremberg 

Nuremberg is one of the old im- 
perial cities of the middle ages 
which has a five-sided turreted cas- 
tle on a hill, enclosed by a high wall 
and a broad dry moat. The narrow 
streets of the town within the old 
walls are lined with Gothic frame 
houses of the fifteenth century, 
which were built of wood beams 
embedded in plaster. The over- 
hanging wooden galleries and oriel 
windows are marked features of 
the old houses which were the 
homes of Albrecht Durer, Martin 
Behaim and Hans Sachs. The many 
street statues and church decora- 
tions indicate that the stone masons 
furnished the sculptures. 

The medieval architecture is 
well preserved and the present 
building regulations require all re- 
constructions to be of the old type 
within the city walls. Its 500,000 
inhabitants are prosperous in the 
modern industries of machinery, 
metal ware, toys, lead pencils, 
and gingerbread, the famous 
Lebkuchen. 

The Germanic Museum is an ex- 
tensive collection of the history of 
German art and civilization. Its 
collections of ecclesiastical figures 
from famous cathedrals of early 
Germany, indicate how important 
the early church considered the vis- 
ualizing of sacred figures in statu- 
ary and wood carvings. The 
museum has excellent collections of 
medieval fire-arms, hunting-weap- 
ons, models of weights and meas- 
ures, vehicles and _ jousting 
equipment. The collection of rustic 
utensils, furniture and 365 cos- 
tumed peasants is a vivid witness 
of the style mores. The display of 
scientific instruments is supposed 


Martin Behaim’s 


which was not in 


to include the 
(1491) 


This globe which was made 


globe 
place. 
in Nuremberg was studied by 
Christopher Columbus before start- 
ing his voyage to the New World. 
Christof Muller of Nuremberg has 
negatives for nearly all of the ma- 
terial in the Germanic Museum and 
he will supply photographs. This 
is an excellent source for photo- 
graphs of Nuremberg, old build- 
ings, castles, wall and moat. The 
following numbers which relate to 
Martin Behaim might prove of in- 
terest: Cavi 3369; 3871; and 3876. 
The Germanic Museum is a treas- 
ure house for materials relating to 
A. Wahris- 


cata- 


German civilization. 
chraffe issues an excellent 
logue of the famous Nuremberg’s 
toys. 
Vienna Technical Museum for 
Science and Industry 

The Technical Museum building 
has about 16,000 square feet in the 
three-storied edifice, which is lo- 
cated in a large park. The halls 
and galleries of this building are 
arranged to make possible compre- 
hensive exhibits which illustrate 
the evolutions which have taken 
place within many fields where 
science is applied to industry. The 
electricity used in the building 
would serve a small town of 10,000 
people. The building was provided 
by the city of Vienna, and the ex- 
hibits are supplied by technical or- 
ganizations and industries. 

The large central machine hall 
illustrates transportation from the 
slave to the modern utilization of 
wind, heat and water power. Each 
model is actual size and can be 
operated by electricity. Cut sec- 
tions show clearly the interior 
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working of all machinery. Special 
attention has been given to the ex- 
planations of each machine, so as to 
bring out the features. 
Colored drawings, descriptions and 
legends are concise, attractive and 
distinctly visible. 


essential 


Under these conditions even the 
layman is interested. A full size 
Bessemer converter is 
tioned; models of the first rolling 
mills and some of the great Krupp 
hammers of the modern times are 
shown. Some of the most striking 
exhibits are Steinbierbrauerei, 
Turkische Turbinemuhle, Alte Pa- 
piermuhle, Lavoister Laboratorium, 
Alte Kaffeekuche, Alchemistisches 
Laboratorium, Lilienthal-Gleitflie- 
ger and Model Feuermaschine. Ex- 
cellent photographs of nearly all 
exhibits may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the director. 

Everywhere in this museum one 
is impressed with this story of so- 
due to the im- 


cross-Sec- 


cial advancement 
provement of machinery to replace 
manual labor. The reconstructions 
of the ancient workshop, the old 
mill, and the historic laboratories 
serve as an introduction to the dis- 
plays of each of the technical de- 
partments and the modern develop- 
ment in different fields. Physics and 
chemistry are systematically illus- 
trated by many experiments which 
visitors may try out. Austrian 
inventors are given much promin- 
ence as Welsbach, Mitterhofer, Von 
Reis, Ressel and others. 

This technical museum is by no 
means a graveyard of antiquated 
machinery. Austria visualizes its 
scientific progress to its youth 
through these interesting displays. 
Too much can not be said for an 
institution which gives inspiration 
to its youth in those things that vi- 
tally concern the life of all the 
people. 

The museum is at present limited 
in its services due to the war, but 
crowds are always present when 


the opportunity offers. 


Lantern Slide Bureau of Vienna 

The Lantern Slide Bureau of 
Austria is located in Vienna at 3 
Sensendasse. The director is Dr. 
Alphons Lhotsky. The collection 
consists of 50,000 well chosen sub- 
jects which are fully classified and 
indexed. About 100,000 slides were 
circulated in Austria during 1928. 
The slides are of high photographic 
quality and are well adapted to 
educational purposes in schools and 
colleges. The larger part of the 
collection is historical. The use of 
the lantern slides seems to be more 
on the lecture plan in Austrian 
than as a regular class 
exercise. Dr. Lhotsky realizes the 
value of the classroom use of the 


schools 


slide and is adapting it to modern 
needs. Dr. Lhotsky welcomes in- 
quiries from America and would 
be interested in exchange of mater- 
ials as well as ideas of organiza- 
tion and use of all types of visual 
materials. 
The Art Museum, Vienna 

The Historical Art Museum of 
Vienna is rich in magnificent paint- 
ings, sculptures, tapestries, ivories, 
etc. A few of the many great mas- 
terpieces are Raphael’s Madonna al 
Verde, many Titians, e. g. Gypsy 
Madonna, Virgin with Cherries and 
Ecce Homo, Three 
Philosophers, Velazquez’ Infant 
Balthasar Carlos, Rubens’ The Pe- 
Self-Portrait, 
etc. Reproductions of any of these 


Giorgione’s 


lisse, Rembrandt’s 


masterpieces in Viennese 
from 


famous 
galleries can be secured 
Kunstderlag Wolfrum at Kohlmar- 
ket 4 Vienna. The armory collec- 
tion of this museum is one of the 
finest in the world, and many inter- 
esting photographs can be secured 
showing the development and its 
significance in the medieval times. 
Excellent catalogues are available 
for selecting photographs of handi- 
craft, planetaria, horoscopes, math- 
ematical sundials, 
astronomical travelers’ 
watches, all of about the year 1500. 


instruments, 
clocks, 
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This is material for teaching med- 
ieval history. 


Natural History Museum, Vienna 

The Zoological collections which 
are formal are displayed in dingy 
cases. The wonderful collection of 
meteorites is poorly displayed. The 
collection of fishes is one of the 
largest in the world and most 
complete. 

The extinct animals are well rep- 
resented by the diplodocus from 
Wyoming, the great auk, the famous 
dodo, the white rhinoceros and 
others. Many groups have the 
mounted animals and the skeletons 
arranged side by side for compara- 
tive study. The displays are en- 
tirely systematic and to the layman 
are as interesting as a stuffed cir- 
cus. A wide use of interesting la- 
bels, habitat settings, maps and 
other educational aids would make 
the collections of greater value. 
However, one marvels at the pres- 
ent fine condition of all the museum 
collections in Vienna considering 
the aftermath of the war. 


The Urania of Vienna 

This is a building which com- 
bines an observatory, concert hall, 
lecture rooms, and a motion picture 
auditorium. It is situated on the 
banks of the Danube Canal in a 
very conspicuous place and is 
widely used for lectures, free mo- 
tion pictures, concerts and as an 
observatory. 
A. Pichler’s Widow and Sons, Vienna 

This interesting ‘organization 
supplies visual material to all 
branches of education in Austria. 
The apparatus is cleverly designed 
but most of it is of Junior high 
school grade. This organization 
has been especially active in orga- 
nizing charts which are largely 
from Germany. 

Budapest 

At Budapest the East and West 
rub elbows in the shops, markets 
and streets. The influence of the 
Magyar is reflected in the brilliant 

(Concluded on page 90) 
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Minimum Standard Equipment for Visual Education (II) 


James G. SIGMAN 


Director Visual Education, Philadelphia Schools 


IRST, proper projection appa- 
ratus should be carefully consid- 
ered. For the elementary school 
the possession of at least one 
lantern from Dr. Hoban’s stand- 
ard list is imperative. It should 
be of a type that is adaptable for 
both glass slides and stillfilm or 
filmslide attachments, and should 
be sufficiently brilliant and pow- 
erful for so-called “daylight” 
projection upon necessity. Dr. 
Hoban suggests one lantern for 
schools of less than eight rooms, 
and more lanterns for larger ele- 
mentary schools. It might be 
added that this second lantern 
might wisely be chosen from the 
opaque-projector combination 
type, opening a new field of valu- 
able projection for all grades, 
with the so-called “daylight” 
screen to accompany this second 
lantern. This combination lan- 
tern will cover practically all the 
needs of the school in glass and 
film slide, and also in pictorial 
materials. The cost of the first 
lantern above mentioned (with 
Stillfilm attachment) would be 
about $65.00, and the second or 
combination opaque and_ slide 
projector with filmslide attach- 
ment should not exceed $135.00. 
For the larger elementary 
schools Dr. Hoban has added to 
the projection equipment a port- 
able motion picture projector 
(16mm.) with suggested lists of 
the best offerings; for higher 
schools “efficient projectors for 
teaching needs”. These class- 
room projectors have passed the 
experimental stage of develop- 
ment, and their value has been 
clearly demonstrated by nation- 
wide tests of instructional results. 


(Concluded from February issue ) 


Their use in boys’ camps and Y. 
M. C. A. work preceded their 
school adoption, but now that the 
enlargement of the libraries of 
educational film has made 
these 16 mm. projectors very 
valuable to schools and colleges, 
their rapid introduction as stand- 
ard equipment will surely follow. 
The price range for the better 
class-room projectors is from 
$180 to $205 list, with a fair in- 
troductory discount for schools, 
especially when secured on com- 
petitive bids. A large elementary 
school may therefore be supplied 
with at least three standard pro- 
jectors for less than a total cost ot 
$350, as follows: 
1. Standard stereopticon lan- 
tern with Still film attach- 


ment—$65 
2. Second lantern (opaque and 
glass slide) with filmslide 


attachment—$135 
3. Standard 16 mm. classroom 
motion picture projector— 
about $150 
In the equipment of Junior and 
Senior High Schools it is wise to 
add the standard (35mm.) motion 
picture equipment for auditorium 
showings to the required list. 
These are now being supplied 11 
the semi-portable form for less 
than $500, well-adapted for use in 
the ordinary high school assem- 
bly hall. The use of standard 
(35mm.) machines opens a wide 
choice of industrial and theatrical 
film, which in the past has not 
been made in the narrow width. 
For the larger senior high schools 
of from two to four thousand stu- 
dents, the Simplex or some other 
booth machine of theatrical type 
is required, in order to make a 


brilliant and successful throw 
across their galleried audito- 
riums. It is understood that the 


new Olney High School of Phil- 
adelphia, which will be the 
largest in the city and one of the 
most modern in the United 
States, is to be equipped with the 
Simplex, wired for sound effects, 
in case the energetic Fathers As- 
sociation of that community cares 
to make this addition at a later 
date. In general, the high cost of 
sound equipment and the meagre 
educational offerings in this type 
of film will probably postpone 
any such ambitious expansion in 
the schools for some time to 
come, except in the medical and 
other college departments where 
the lecture system obtains. In 
the elementary and _ secondary 
schools the teacher will still re- 
main as the best “talkie” yet de- 
vised. The cost of 
picture 
high schools ranges from $1,000 
to $1,500, exclusive of booth, and 


$3,000 for 


ment on a long-term lease basis. 


standard 


motion equipment for 


about sound equip- 

The foregoing paragraphs on 
projection equipment for Junior 
and Senior High Schools have 
made no mention of purely scien- 
tific apparatus, such as micro- 
scopes and micro-opticons, neither 
have they outlined the needs of 
the schools in regard to maps, 
charts, and globes for use in 
geography, history, health, music, 
or other special subjects. These 
are all very important, but belong 
than to 


visual budgets for universal use. 


to departmental rather 


Probably the time will come 
when these departments will ask 


for still and motion projectors of 
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types distinctly suitable to their 
specific needs, especially in the 
large school units. Already many 
of the science and art depart- 
ments are supplied in the high 
Philadelphia with 
opaque projectors in combination 
with glass and film slide attach- 


schools of 


ments, because of the rich array 
of pictorial material available in 
those departments. But this cus- 
tom of course cannot always pre- 
vail in the smaller schools of the 
city and state, hence our concern 
is for minimum requirements in 


this discussion, rather than 
maximum. 
Assuming that every graded 


school, however small, has been 


equipped with at least one 


lantern and one motion picture 


classroom projector, at a_ cost 
$200, 

for the lo- 
authority to 
solve is the proper darkening of the 
room or rooms to be used. Two 
observations are almost axiomatic 
first, that darker 
rooms always mean sharper delin- 


of slightly more _ than 
the second 


cal administrative 


problem 


in this matter; 


eation of pictures and less strain 
on the pupils’ eyes; second, that 
motion pictures and presentation of 
opaque 
darkness as a general rule than lan- 
tern slide projection, due to the loss 


materials require more 


of brilliancy because of intermit- 
tent shutter-action or of mirror-re- 
flection. The invention of the 
translucent type of screen has made 
the problem of room darkening 
somewhat less troublesome, but its 
high cost, its distortion of pictures 
at an angle of vision, its small size 
for auditorium pictures, and its 
fragile composition have prevented 
its widespread introduction in 
schools. 

While its many good points have 
been somewhat obscured by these 
drawbacks, the translucent screen 
has gained considerable popularity 


fer opaque projection, and it has 


also been used in many of the re- 
cent classroom motion picture tests. 
It has the doubie value of aiding 
classroom discipline during visual 
total darkness is 
sometimes an excellent opportunity 
for mischief-makers, and at the 
same time making note-taking and 
other forms of immediate class in- 
struction possible at all times dur- 
ing the projection period. But most 
of the school systems still rely upon 
the common dark shades for stere- 
opticon work. These are quite ex- 
pensive when installed over a large 
school building, and many schools 


lessons, since 


are forced to equip only one or two 
rooms on a floor or to a depart- 
ment. In many Philadelphia schools 
visual education is carried on very 
visual 
room, fitted with black shades and 
movable chairs, sufficient for the 
use of two parallel 


successfully in a_ special 


sections and 
their teachers at one time. Where 
all the rooms cannot be equipped 
for lantern use, this method has 
proved to be very satisfactory. 
The ideal equipment of course 
calls for the placement of the lan- 
tern directly in the classroom, to 
be used just at the time and place 
in the lesson or course where vis- 
ual education will be applicable, 
without the delay and holiday spirit 
inspired by moving to another room 
or the auditorium. Therefore the 
regular classroom is the best place 
for the use of visual aids, and some 
degree of darkening should be made 
possible at its original furnishing, 
either in the form of shades or 
draperies. The former method is 
preferable from the standpoints of 
convenience and good housekeep- 
ing, but care should be taken that 
the black shades are properly hung 
Lf they 


are fitted to the window frame it- 


and oversize if possible. 


self, they may be prevented from 
sagging or gaping by being run in 


grooved stripping, or by reinforce- 


ment on each side by a narrow 
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wooden shutter which may be 
hinged to clamp down over the edge 
of the shade. Draperies are su- 
perior for auditorium darkening, 
and classrooms may similarly be 
darkened by cheap draw curtains 
of dark material attached by the 
usual curtain rings to a wire across 
the entire wall. 


Returning to our original min- 
imum equipment of one standard 
modern lantern (with Stillfilm at- 
tachment) for the small school, 
wherever no opaque projection is 
undertaken and no motion pictures 
are available, it is quite possible to 
project glass slides and stillfilm in 
a room slightly darkened by the cus- 
tomary green window shades only. 
These modern lanterns are equipped 
with a very powerful 500-watt 
lamp, which makes a clear picture 
under electric light or daylight com-’ 
petition, although the latter is a 
more deadly foe than the former. 
But even these so-called “daylight” 
lanterns or the so-called “daylight 
screens” are always improved in 
service to classes and in. saving 
from eye-strain by reduction of 
such competition with light. For 
motion pictures there should always 
be darkness. We have all witnessed 
the instant loss of clear visibility 
which accompanies the sudden 
opening of a door in a motion pic- 
ture theatre, especially when ad- 
jacent to the screen. The picture 
seemed momentarily to be wiped 
out before us. With the increasing 
use of 16 mm. projectors in the 
schools of our state as minimum 
standard equipment, our Boards of 
Education should not fail to pro- 
vide black shades for our class- 
rooms, or as an alternative, a prop- 
erly-fitted room in each” 
school. 

Standard equipment in screens 
is indicated by the improvement in 
projection equipment. Wherever a 
classroom has its.own black shades; 
it follows as a matter of course that 


visual 
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it should have its own screen, al- 
ways ready for use at the proper 
time and place in the lesson plan. 
Improvised screens may be made by 
painting a six-foot square on the 
classroom wall; by using the re- 
verse side of a map; by stretching 
a square of canvas or sheeting 
across the front of the room; or 
even by employing the blackboard 
or plaster wall surface for a re- 
flecting screen. Pittsburgh buys 
gallons of aluminum paint each 
year in carrying out the first of these 
original methods, although many 
schools find that the height of the 
blackboards in classrooms prevents 
the painting of this six-foot square 
on the classroom wall at a proper 
point for the pupils’ eyes. The 
other methods are more or less 
makeshift in character, and should 
- be avoided by the installation of 
good screens in original equipment. 
New York State has solved the 
screen problem in class-rooms by 
the adoption of a standard roller 
canvas screen, six feet by six, and 
after much experimentation with 
beaded and _ metallic-surfaced 
screens of all sizes, the writer is 
almost convinced of the wisdom and 
permanency of this type of screen 
equipment. Philadelphia now car- 
ries two standard screens on its 
“buildings equipment standard list.” 
One is the large silver-surfaced so- 
called “Superlite” screen, for high 
school auditoriums. It is built up- 
on a rigid wooden frame, located 
permanently on the rear wall of the 
stage, where it may be pushed up- 
ward out of harm’s way along two 
grooves in the two upright posts. 
Over this frame the metallic-sur- 
faced screen is stretched and at- 
tached to drumlike tightness. It 
comes in sizes of twelve by fifteen 
and also fifteen by eighteen feet, de- 
pending upon the size of the stage 
and the auditorium. This type of 
screen has been far more service- 
able than the old spr:nz-ro ler can- 


vas kind, which tends to become 
unwieldy and to crease badly in 
large sizes. 

The smaller auditoriums, and 
classrooms which are thrown to- 
gether for assembly purposes, are 
still equipped, however, with the 
spring roller screen in the nine-by- 
twelve foot size. This size is just 
about the limit of efficiency in the 
roller type. Its reflection is good 
from all angles, and its cost is very 
reasonable. With the introduction 
of classroom projectors the need 
developed for more brilliant reflec- 
tion, and for smaller screens to be 
used in one classroom only. With 
but one such machine furnished to 
any school, it might be wise to se- 
cure a higher grade portable screen 
which could be taken with the pro- 
jector from room to room. These 
may now be secured in the metal 
map-case variety ; which may be at- 
tached and detached quickly when 
two hooks are properly spaced at 
the top of the blackboard in each 
room. A second portable screen is 
boxed in a long case, from which 
the screen is raised to its complete 
height, braced by metal or wooden 
supports on the sides or rear. A 
third type is mounted on a plain 
backbone to which its spring roller 
is attached, and this is the least ex- 
pensive of all. 

It is evident that the standard 
classroom screen for 16 mm. pic- 
tures has not yet been evolved, since 
the portable box-type that pleases 
the lecturer or demonstrator does 
not appeal to teachers, and the map- 
case variety is not immune from the 
ills that spring rollers are heir to, 
without the easy accessibility for 
repair possessed by the ordinary 
window-shade. Our Department of 
Supplies and the Division of Visual 
Education are just about decided 
apon a three-fold screen program 
for Philadelphia, which will include 
the large rigid Superlite screens, 
costing from $200 to $300, for high 
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school auditoriums; the nine-by- 
twelve white canvas roller screen, 
costing about $25, for small audi- 
toriums and combined class-rooms ; 
and the adoption of a six-by-six, 
metallic - surfaced, spring - roller 
screen mounted on a plain black- 
board, for classroom use, at a quo- 
tation of about $10 each. 
The fourth requirement 
tioned for classroom projection was 
a metal stand for the lantern or pro- 
jector. These are now being made 
a part of the standard lantern equip- 
ment for all Philadelphia schools, 
and offer several distinct advan- 
tages over the old custom of pro- 
jecting from a pupil’s desk. They 
are adjustable for height, and may 
be disassembled easily for storage 
or moving. A metal shelf under- 
neath is convenient for boxes of 
slides or reels of film, and the nar- 
rowness of the table allows it to 
be placed in classroom aisles any- 
where, while its solidity and strength 
will support any lantern or pro- 
jector without vibration. These 
metal projection tables are a good 
investment at a price ranging from 
$15 to $25. Two other types are 
also on the market, both with tri- 
pod support, one being more ex- 
pensive and the other less expensive 
than the four-footed metal table just 
described. The cheaper one is toa 
easily toppled over for classroom 
comfort, however, while the ex- 
pensive variety is like the highly- 
priced beaded screens; too costly 


men- 


for universal use in the pressure of 
other needs. 

Storage facilities have been men- 
tioned a fifth standard essential for 
good visual equipment. Each school 
of smaller size, and each depart- 
ment in a large high school, should 
have ample storage space for the 
visual materials which may be sup- 
plied. This should include cabinet 
or closet storage for glass slides, 
frequently furnished with unit sets 
by the company selling the slides, 
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metal cabinets for storage of films, 
even though it may be only the com- 
mon metal locker with pairs of 
cross-rods spaced five or six inches 
apart for rows of reels placed on 
edge ; and a good metal or wooden 
filing-case of the 11” by 14° type 
for the storage of pictorial material 
for opaque projection. Safety, as 
well as economy and convenience, 
demands all these measures. Larger 
cases, fitted with glass doors for 
display purposes and ready consul- 
tation, should be constructed in ev- 
ery school for a small school mu- 
seum, as recommended by Dr. Ho- 
ban in his object-specimen model 
summary. This may be located in 
the school library, office, study hall, 
visual room, or even in the main 
corridor, as a permanent acquisi- 
tion. 

In conclusion, as a sixth essen- 
tial of standard equipment, and in 
many ways most important of all, 
must be listed the accumulation of 
a proper library of visual materials 
to be housed in these cabinets and 
cases. Opinion is still divided be- 
tween the two schools of thought 
that claim, on the one hand, that 
every school should own its own 
library of slides, films, and other 
sensory and visual aids, and on the 
other hand, that any school will be 
better served by a central circulat- 
ing library of greater variety and 
richness.. In the Newark and Pitts- 
burgh schools, a happy solution is 
reached whereby each school has its 
own slide collection in the form of 
unit sets of song, map, history, 
geography, and reading 
slides, and a school appropriation 
of from $50 to $259 annually per 
school for enlargement of the same. 
At the same time a central slide 
library supplements this local library 
upon request with loans of circu- 
lating sets. In Philadelphia, over 
fifty sets of stereographs and stere- 
oscopes are 
permanent equipment in_ schools, 


primary 


now established as 


but only a few have sets of slides, 


largely by gift. The library of 
glass slides is practically all con- 
centrated in the offices of the Divi- 
sion of Visual Education, from 
which they are distributed by truck 
to the various schools of the city 
This system of 
course requires the possession of 
many duplicate sets of slides, since 
all schools reach a given topic in 
the geography or history course 
within approximately the same peri- 


This condition leads 


on order weekly. 


od of time. 
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standard equipment for individual 
although in compliance 
with the rules of the Fire Marshal 
in Philadelphia, film cabinets are 
placed in each motion picture booth. 
Film requires constant care and 
repair, and may best be cared for 
and repaired in some central agen- 
cy. The formation of a film library 
of 16 mm. or 35 mm. film is also 
a staggering proposition financially 
to any school system of any size, 
because of the cost per school when 
such library is duplicated in each 


schools, 











Visual Instruction Headquarters in the Philadelphia Schools 


at times to delay and dissatisfaction, 
but in general our principals seem 
pleased with the promptness and 
completeness of our lantern slide 
We believe that the deliv- 


ery of these requested slides to a 


service. 


school, ready for instant use, im- 
poses a moral obligation to use them 
at the right time and place in the 
course of study. On the other hand 
the human failings of laziness and 
forgetfulness will frequently allow 
the permanent school slide set to 
remain untouched in the principal’s 
office, or in the storage closet, be- 
cause of the trouble involved in the 
proper selection and preparation of 
visual materials. 

For these reasons it also seems 
make film 


best not to libraries 


school owning a projector. Prac- 
tically all city systems are agreed 
upon the wisdom of a central film 
library, although they may differ 
upon the policy to be pursued in 
the case of slide sets. Filmslides 
and Stillfilm are so much lower in 
cost, that they may be accumulated 
by separate schools without serious 
outlay, and the same is true of 
prints and pictorial material in 
general. 

The advent of the 16mm. or 
classroom motion picture projector, 
with its lower-priced reels of strict- 
ly educational film, has changed the 
attitude of the authorities toward 
the safety and economy of storage 
and usage of films by one school 
as standard equipment. Where the 
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city is one of considerable size, 
district or central office circulation 
is favored, but in the smaller 
towns, the high school would be the 
logical place for such central stor- 
age. Where there is no visual su- 
pervision, an exchange system of 
reels between schools, or even be- 
tween districts, will operate to cut 
down the high cost of purchasing 
motion pictures outright. The rent- 
al system, like house-rental, leaves 
the school district with no perma- 
nent visual property in the end, 
although New York City still ad- 
heres to this method exclusively. 
The use of free films from indus- 
trial or commercial sources is still 
fairly universal, but it involves 
questions of advertising and prop- 
aganda which color the tone of the 
films offered, and lower them below 
the standard of strictly instructional 
reels. 

The formation of circulating film 
and slide libraries throughout the 
western states, at the great state 
universities and museums, is a 
hopeful sign of the times. New 
Jersey has already made a begin- 
ning of a 16 mm. film library at the 
Trenton Museum, and the Com- 
mercial Museum of Philadelphia 
has circulated slidesets and stand- 
ard film for many years through- 
out the state of Pennsylvania. This 
is the only way in which rural and 
small town units may ever acquire 
a great variety of film offerings for 
the use of their schools, and the 
state owes it to the communities to 
inaugurate and organize such a 
central film library at once. Cities 
of larger size may of course form 
their own circulating libraries in 
proportion to their financial strength 
if they care to do so, but neither 
should be compelled to rely upon 
advertising and  non-educational 
sources for proper visual equip- 
ment. Local museums should not 
be expected to replace the city or 
state responsibility in this matter 


without subsidy or compensation 
of some sort. The School District 
of Philadelphia has long recog- 
nized this obligation, and now 
maintains three museum teachers 
and a clerk constantly at the Com- 
mercial Museum, where over one 
hundred thousand public school 
children attended lectures and les- 
sons last year, under direction of 
the efficient Curator, Mr. Charles 
Toothaker. This same _ public- 
spirited institution has also placed 
hundreds of specimen cabinets in 
the schools of its own city and the 
state, which should be made stand- 
ard equipment in every school with 
the museum compensated more 
adequately for their installation. 

In closing may I undertake to en- 
vision for this group of educators 
what I should be happy to see in- 
stalled as visual equipment in every 
school unit, even the smallest 
graded school, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Picture a 
room fitted for rapid transforma- 
tion to projection uses, whether 
classroom, auditorium, or recrea- 
tion room, even in the basement, if 
necessary. Already equipped with 
electrical outlets, preferably base- 
board receptacles, by wise fore- 
sight, it possesses the necessary 
black shades or draperies for quick 
darkening as the pupils are seated 
and called to attention. The screen 
is adjusted in a moment’s time, and 
the metal lantern table pushed into 
place. The reel of educational film 
or the set of slides is prefaced by 
the proper approach, and then fol- 
lows a fifteen-minute period of pic- 
tures, with the minimum of oral 
explanation. This is followed by 
an equal period of rapid review and 
clinching of subject-matter, which 
has just been presented in a vivid, 
never-to-be-forgotten manner. 
What is needed to bring such 
properly balanced oral and visual 
instruction as an everyday diet for 
every school unit in Pennsylvania? 
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The answer is this—a minimum 
investment of a few hundred dol- 
lars, wisely used for standard ma- 
terials, approximately as follows: 


1) A standard lantern, with Still- 
film or filmslide attachment 
(with a second lantern if pos- 
sible for opaque projection) 

2) A 16mm. classroom projector 
for educational safety film 
only (reels to be supplied by 
a great state library on 
request) 

3) A specimen cabinet of object- 
specimen-model materials 
(perhaps made up by the 
Commercial Museum-supple- 
mented locally ) 

4) A storage cabinet for prints 
and pictorial material (if 
there is no opaque projector- 
stereographs and scopes, at 
least) 

5) A small unit collection of ev- 
eryday slides-classified for use 
(supplemented by State and 
Museum circulation ) 

6) A proper attention to acces- 
sories—screen, lantern stand, 
dark shades, outlets at proper 
end of room, folding chairs, 
and the like 

7) A_ principal and _ teachers 
trained and interested in vis- 
ual aids and their use, not for 
entertainment, but for in- 
structional value. 


In the nearby Junior or Senior 
High Schools this work of concrete 
education goes forward, with some- 
what more advanced and more ex- 
pensive equipment to supplement 
the above: more lanterns as needed, 
a standard motion picture machine 
as well as the 16 mm. projector; 
opaque projectors for Art and Sci- 
ence; abundant chart, map, globe 
and pictorial material. 

Boards of Education, you will 
receive rich dividends from these 
very modest investments in visual 
education ! 
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The Function of the Picture in Science Instruction 


CIENCE courses have for a 
good many years been con- 
structed along objective lines. Lab- 
oratory work, experiments, and 
demonstrations have been the focal 
points around which city and state 
syllabi have been built and these 
frequently prescribe minimum re- 
quirements in these activities. 


Recent years, especially in con- 
nection with the introduction of the 
general science course, have seen a 
number of changes in the tradition- 
al methods of science instruction. 
One very important change is the 
increased use of the slide and film. 
It may be that this recognition of 
the projected picture is merely a re- 
sult of the increased availability of 
slides and films, that this particular 
form of visual education is taking 
its place along with the other ob- 
jective methods of science instruc- 
tion without involving any serious 
change in attitude. Or, it may be 
that the new emphasis upon the pic- 
ture is a reflection of changing pur- 
poses in this field, of changing 
contents and of changing methods. 

Let us examine the use of pic- 
tures in its relation to the classroom 
experiment and demonstration, 
recognized as “the very foundation 
of the teaching unit” in science 
study. 

An important class of demon- 
stration given in the science course 
is that whose purpose is to derive 
scientific laws or generalizations. 
These constitute 
experiments. 
ning and executing such experi- 
ments is reputed to provide the 


demonstrations 
The process of plan 


pupil with training in scientific 
method. The generalizations de- 
rived from them furnish the orga- 
nization to the pupil’s knowledge 
concerning natural phenomena, give 


unification to his concepts, and 


AARON Horn 


form a basis for the extension of 
his knowledge with relative ease. 
The experiments are done by the 
use of standardized laboratory 
equipment or by specially designed 
apparatus for the laboratory illus- 
tration of certain principles. 

Often, an experiment may in- 
volve the use of apparatus that is 
too expensive or dangerous for the 
classroom, or, for other reasons, 
such as lack of visibility or techni- 
cal skill involved in execution, can- 
not be performed in the classroom. 
Here the moving picture comes in 
to assist the traditional methods of 
science instruction. A film showing 
the experiment is a more or less 
adequate substitute for the real 
thing. It lacks, however, the ele- 
ment of personal planning and par- 
ticipation and is not as well suited 
to training in scientific method as 
is actual experimentation. This 
use of the film involves no chafge 
in the aims of science teaching ; it 1s 
a continuation of and an addition 
methods. With the 
experiment as the basis of the 
teaching unit, the purpose of which 


to previous 


is to help organize the science 
knowledge of the pupil in a sys- 
tematized study, the film or slide 
may assume the function of an aid 
in the duplication of the experi- 
What it offers 


to the pupil as such is not different 


mental conditions. 


in kind from what he derives from 
the classroom experiment. 

The function of the science 
course as today conceived is not, 
furnish the 


however, merely to 


framework of — generalizations 


which make up theoretical sci- 
ence but to provide for an orga- 
nized study of environment. It is 
interested in the phenomena of na- 
ture which are of human signifi- 
their 


cance, in their control and 


application to the service of human 
needs. It desires, also, that the 
knowledge and understanding of 
these phenomena be logically orga- 
nized, and such organization can 
indeed be effected around experi- 
mentally derived principles. But the 
basis of such organization is know- 
ledge, experience ; and the purpose 
of such organization is to encourage 
the proper assimilation of further 
experience. It is here that the 
classroom experiment aided per- 
haps by the duplicative moving pic- 
ture, falls down. It does not pro- 
vide the pupil with environmental 
experience. While it employs con- 
crete, even breakable materials, it is 
thoroughly abstract in meaning. 
While it demonstrates, it does not 
represent the forces that are work- 
ing in the environment for human 
harm or welfare. 


It is here that the picture enters 
to take a position different from 
and of more fundamental import- 
ance in the lesson than that of the 
experiment. It is from the intro- 
duction of the word “environment” 
into the definition of the science 
course, it is from the change of 
such a traditional topic as “gases” 
to “air as related to life”, it is from 
the frequent organization of science 
knowledge around such topics as 
“Transportation” and “Commun- 
ication” that the increased use of 
the projected picture originates. 

Inder such a redefinition of the 
science course, the plan of the indi- 
vidual lesson and the organization 
of the course from the elementary 
through the high school grades 
must be based on the psychological 
sequence (1) environmental ex- 
perience, (2) experimental deriva- 
tion of physical law, (3) applica- 
tion of these laws to previous and 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 
IG) 
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Record Exports of 
American Films for 1929 

The large increase in exports of 
American motion pictures for 1929 
is attributed to the popularity of 
sound and dialogue films through- 
out the world coupled with the in- 
creased number of silent motion 
pictures sent abroad to supply 
those houses in foreign markets 
not yet equipped to show sound 
films. The Motion Picture Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washing- 
ton reports the preliminary figures 
of motion picture exports for 1929 
to be 282,215,480 feet of films at a 
declared value of $7,622,316 as 
against 222,122,586 feet valued at 
$6,473,990 during 1928. It is in 
our positive exports that the big 
increase for 1929 wil be found; 
273,772,283 feet with a value of 
$6,501,714 were exported during 
this period as against 214,410,785 
feet valued at $5,253,094 for the 
year 1928. 

A second factor, according to the 
Division, which dominated Ameri- 
can foreign trade in motion pictures 
during the past year is the contin- 
uation of repressive legislation in 
the leading countries of Europe and 
the spread of such legislation to 
Australia and New Zealand, the 
two markets in the Far East which 
supply the bulk of motion picture 
revenues from that region. The 
first factor, that of sound pictures, 


very well counter-balances the 
second. 
Early in 1929, American “talkies” 


were beginning to make their appear- 
ance on the screens of the few foreign 
theaters which had been wired. This 
new medium of entertainment, especial- 
ly in English speaking countries was 
so immediately successful, that the 
wiring of motion picture houses abroad 


broke all records. The result is that 
American revenues from such countries 
as the United Kingdom, Australia and 
New Zealand showed an increase far 
exceeding that of the year 1928. This 
increase materially outweighs any loss- 
es from certain continental European 
countries where legislative difficulties 
and other factors curtailed somewhat 
the distribution of films from the 
United States. 

The wiring of theaters in foreign 
countries is going along at such a rapid 
pace that any figures on the subject be- 
come out of date almost as soon is 
published. However, researches made 
by this Division indicate that as of 
December 31, 1929, 
United States and Canada, approxi- 
mately 2,200 theaters were wired with 
some sort of a sound device. Of these 
about 1,500 are in Europe. 400 are in the 


outside of the 


Far East, 250 in Latin America and the 
remaining 50 in other parts of the 
world. 

Touching on legislation, there is no 
reason to believe that greater difficul- 
ties will be presented in 1930 than in 
1929. The determined stand of Amer- 
ican distributors and the French Exhi- 
bitor against a tightening up of the 
French quota was the outstanding leg- 
islative problem in the European mar- 
ket during 1929. During the progress 
of settling the terms of the quota leg- 
islation no new contracts for distribu- 
tion of American films in France were 
made for a period of over six months 
and the temporary settlement on the 
basis of the status quo placed a decided 
check on the spread of such legislation 
in other countries which considered 
the adoption of quota laws provided 
France was successful in carrying 
through her new quota demands. 

Hungary during 1929 enacted more 
stringent quota rules, Czechoslovakia 
and Spain made gestures in that direc- 
tion, and Italy has prohibited foreign 
dialogue in talking pictures and even 
decreed that songs in a foreign tongue 
be banned. The latter ban however was 
recently removed. Regulations based 
on those in effect in the United King- 
dom were put in force in Australia and 


New Zealand. 
originator of the quota system will con- 


Germany finally the 
tinue to operate till July, 1930 on a 
system of import restrictions on films, 
under a law which went into effect on 
January 1, 1929. 


must either abolish its regulations or 


Germany, however, 


enact new ones before July 1, 1930. Late 
reports indicate that the existing regu- 
lations will be carried through for the 
1930-31 litigation 


season. Patent 


on sound systems in Germany 
which has greatly curtailed the distribu- 
tion of American pictures will have 
considerable bearing on the type of 


quota promulgated in the German 


market. 
Systematic Use of Radio 
in School Work 

A Chicago newspaper, The Chi- 
cago Daily News, through its own 
broadcasting station W7MAQ, has 
developed a systematic radio ser- 
After 
years of serious and conservative 


vice for schools. several 
experimentation, this service has 
now reached a point where it com- 
mands and deserves the serious at- 
tention of all school Principals and 
Superintendents within effective 
range of station WMAQ. 
offered 
present school year correlate with 


The programs for the 
the standard school curriculum at 
many points. The subject-matter of 
the broadcasts already includes 
Music, Geography, Science, Art, 
Literature, Social Science, Amer- 
ican History, and foreign language 
The time-schedule for the 
various subjects is planned to fit 


work. 


the school-day and the school-week 
as perfectly as possible. Complete 
schedule and _ subject- 
matter, together supple- 
mentary reading matter for the 
teacher’s use, are supplied to users 


details of 
with 


of the service far in advance. All 
schools equipped with radio sets 
make 


can thus schedule-arrange- 
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ments and give proper preparation 
to their classes so as to get maxi- 
mum values out of the radio 
periods. 

Most of the broadcasts are verbal 
only and are limited to auditory 
appeal. But in one subject—Geog- 
raphy—visualization by pictures 
accomplishes the auditory appeal by 
an ingenious and simple method. 

The Geography subjects come at 
9:10 and 9:55 A. M. on Tuesdays 
and last 20 minutes each, one being 
for elementary grades and one for 
School. They are 
Snell, the well 


Junior High 
given by Roy J. 
known lecturer and prolific writer 
of travel books for boys and girls. 
Mr. Snell has selected significant 
slides from the Keystone 600-Set— 
which is owned by so many schools 
—arranged them in the order in 
which the pictures will be discussed 
in his talk, and the list of these 
slides by number is given in the 
schedule sent to schools in advance. 
The teacher in charge of the Geog- 
raphy work merely picks out these 
slides, sets the stereopticon before 
the screen, and projects the slides 
as directed by Mr. Snell’s voice 
over the air. 

The simplicity of this method of 
enhancing the radio voice by put- 
ting pictures before the eyes of the 
listeners at the same time can be 
seen by the following excerpt 
from the advance program sent to 
schools :— 

April 1—9:55 to 10:15 A. M. 
Junior High Schools 
“Ships on Seven Seas”. Slides: 26, 

New York; 52, Hoboken; 514, 

Canton ; 511, Ceylon; 154, “Soo” 

. 


l 
Canal: 253, Panama Canal; 254, 
Gun boat; 559, Suez; 342, ships 


and ice; 344, 415, 


ship; 295, loading pro- 


icebound ; 
whale 
duce ; 430, little ships; 
battleships.” 

“Historic 


525, Ja- 
panese ships; 100, 
Suggested reading: 
Ships”, Holland. “Boys with the 

U.S. Navy”, Wheeler. 


The suggested reading is largely 
for the teachers’ benefit to supple- 
ment data already given in the ad- 
The teacher finds 
preparation of 


vance schedule. 
it useful in the 
classes for the broadcasts. 
New Film Bill Introduced 
Representative Hudson, of Mich- 
igan, has introduced a film bill into 
Congress for the regulation of the 
motion picture industry much along 
the lines of the Com- 
merce Commission for the control 
He suggests a com- 


Interstate 


of railroads. 
mission of nine members, four of 
them 
President for a term of six years. 

No film could be distributed un- 


women, appointed by the 


til this commission had granted it 
a license. Among the number of 
prohibitions included in the censor- 
ship provisions is “any motion pic- 
ture which is harmful to the public 
or to any part thereof in any re- 
spect which distorts representations 
of the national life, literature, man- 
ners and customs of this country or 
or impairs 
foreign 


disturbs public peace 


friendly relations with 
nations.” 
Authority is specified for the 
committee to require open competi- 
tion for the rental of films and to 
prohibit “block booking.” Finally, 
all regulatory authority now exer- 
cised by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission over the moving picture 
industry would be transferred to 
the proposed Motion Picture 


Commission. 
Catalog Available of 
Will Day Collection 

In a previous issue of THE Epv- 
CATIONAL SCREEN (December 1929) 
appeared a news item on the sale 
of the Will Day Historical Collec- 
tion of Cinematograph and Moving 
Picture Equipment. We are pleased 
to announce that this sale will not 
close until noon of May 3rd. A 
handsomely illustrated catalog of 
the collection, containing a detailed 
description of each item, may be 
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obtained from Messrs. Harris and 
Gillow, 80-82 Wardour Street, 
London W. 1, England, for five 
shillings. 
Course in Talkies in 
New York City Schools 

Among the new subjects on the 
program of instruction announced 
by New York City Board of Edu- 
cation for the new school term is 
a science course for seventh and 
eighth grade pupils on the making 
of talking pictures. 
Round Table on Films 
at Rollins College 

When Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida, held its second an- 
nual Institute of Statesmanship 
during the week of January 6th, 
considerable attention was de- 
voted to the motion picture be- 
cause of the role it plays in public 
opinion. Among those who par- 
ticipated in the round table dis- 
cussion were Huston Thompson, 
formerly with the Federal Trade 
Commission, as chairman, Carl 
Milliken of the Hays organiza- 
tion, Abram F. Myers, head of 
Allied States Association, and 
Dr. William Sheafe Chase, of the 
International Reform Federation. 
Mexico to Use Talkies in Education 

Education is one of the princi- 
pal planks in Mexico’s revolution- 
ary program and Mr. Padilla, 
Mexican Secretary of Education, 
stated at a recent luncheon in 
New York City, attended by 
leaders of the motion picture in- 
dustry, that Mexico had decided 
to adopt audible films as an aid 
in building up its civilization. Mr. 
Padilla has made a lecture film to 
be used in the schools throughout 
Mexico in an effort to further the 
purpose of education. His aim 
is not only to disseminate learn- 
ing among the children, but 
among adults as well, thus pre- 
paring the peasant class to share 
in the task of administering the 


country’s affairs. 
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The Illinois Teacher (January) 
“Better Films” by Stella Levy, 
State Chairman of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, reviews the need for an edu- 
cational program for parents and 
teachers in order to protect the 
child against the unwholesome 
and undesirable film which gives 
a distorted and perverted aspect 
of life, and provide educational 2s 
well as entertaining pictures. 

The local committee in every 
case should have certain aims in 
mind. 


1. It should consist of a chairman and 
three members. In her report at each 
meeting the chairman should include 
the list of recommended films published 
in the current month’s issue of the 
Child Welfare Magazine, and the re- 
minder that “No school child at the 
movies on nights preceding school days” 
is a protection against over-stimula- 
tion of the child. One Better Films 
program should be provided during the 
year. 

2. Intelligent, discriminating parents 
can be instrumental in bringing the 
producers to a realization that only 
high grade pictures are desired as pub- 
lic entertainment. To assist parents in 
making a careful and wise selection of 
films the child sees, the Better Films 
committee should post in school build- 
ings, churches, and community centers 
the list of films recommended by the 
national Motion Picture committee and 
keep the list up to date. 

3. Recommend to parents the Motion 
Picture booklet published by the Na- 
tional Motion Picture committee and 
take orders at your meeting. 

4. Give the Motion Picture Censor 
Board in your city your moral support. 

5. Co-operate with the exhibitor in 
your district, get his viewpoint, and 
give him yours. 

6. The Juvenile Protective, Recrea- 
tional, Legislative, and Better Films 
activities are closely linked. Whenever 
an opportunity occurs these committees 
should co-operate to develop a weil- 


rounded program. 

7. Know your theaters. Are they safe 
as to exits, properly ventilated, well 
lighted, and clean? 

The article closes with the fol- 


lowing appeal. 

8. The national Motion Picture com- 
mittee is conducting a survey to get an 
organized expression on motion pictures 
offered to the public as entertainment. 
This survey will be expressive of our 
opinion as to what kind of pictures we 
do and do not want for ourselves and 
children. Your co-operation is urged. 


The Nation (January 15) 
Again we have the statement that 
the “talkies” will never pass. 

The immediate and overwhelming pop- 
ularity of the “talkies” gives evidence 
of the fact that they have come to stay. 
Not only have the most important pro- 
ducers ceased to make anything else, 
but the “wiring” of even the village 
nickelodeons has gone on so rapidly 
that the silent movie house is alr: dy 
almost a thing of the past. The wa 


of public protest predicted by ce. (ain, 
critics never showed the slightest :igu 
of materializing, and audiences, instead — 


of troubling themselves about the 
alleged threat to an independent art 
form, accepted dialogue as an obvious 
addition to their favorite entertainment. 

Further the editor feels that the 
“talkies” are creditable  tech- 
nically. Yet, despite these happy 
aspects of the situation, the 
writer feels that, like the silent 
film, the sound picture is doomed 
to mediocrity. 

There is not, at present, the slightest 
reason for supposing that the talkie is 
destined to rise above the artistic level 
of its silent progenitor. The best dia- 
logue pictures yet seen are not in any 
significant respect superior to the best 
of the old-style films, and the pity of :t 
is that, whatever the theoretical pos- 
sibilities of the new device may be, 
they do not seem any more likely to be 
realized than those possibilities which 
enthusiasts have been, for ten years 
past, vainly discussing in connection 


with the traditional cinema. The word 
“movie” remains synonymous with all 
that is cheap and vulgar, not because 
cheapness and vulgarity are obviously 
inherent in the medium, but because the 
moving picture has developed under 
certain definite limiting conditions; and 
the prospects are that the talkie, de- 
veloping under the same _ conditions, 
will continue as it has begun—that it 
will be merely a movie made more 
ghastly because it has learned to say in 
words the nonsense which it formerly 
could only imply in pantomime. 

Surely The Nation has told the 
truth, the dismal truth. It is a 
futile business discussing the 
merits of the medium that, like 
its predecessor, will never be al- 
lowed to demonstrate its merits 
unless a sudden and drastic res- 
cue is affected somehow by 
someone! *” *’ 


.evarsbsd 

Church Management ( Jan}: 
An article stating thai sox. 
is about to happen in the field of 
religious pictures arrests our at- 
tention, for that field has made 
but meager use of the cinema. 
The church, states the editor, has 
invested in machines and reels, 
but has not been able to compete 
with the theatre. 

Attractions which. have filled theaters 
seldom have been listed for non-theat- 
rical presentation. This has forced the 
church to use exclusively films prepared 
for propaganda, educational and relig- 
ious purposes. 

In the effort to make pictures which 
are morally inoffensive the producers 


ii 


suing 


have usually made those which are also 
uninteresting. Pious pictures are some- 
thing like pious books. Everybody rec- 
ommends them to their children, but 
no one likes to read them. 

After the first novelty of the situation 
wore off many ministers sought to find 
a way to use motion pictures in the 
educational and worship programs of 
the church. One way was to find suit- 
able films for use in the church school. 
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A second method evolved was the syn- 


chronizing of the motion picture in the 
worship service. 
The writer then promises relief 


in a new plan. 

The Motion Picture and Distributors 
of America, under the direction of Will 
Hays, has started a movement which 
may be most vital in the entire use of 
pictures in the church. This organiza- 
tion recently selected a committee from 
the many walks of life to discuss the 
whole relationship of motion pictures 
and the church and to make a survey of 
present uses and suggest means for 
further improvement. 

All this is a mighty fine program and 
a big order. If the religious forces 
could get together with the motion pic- 
ture producers it might revolutionize 
the use of pictures in churches. But to 
our mind that is the real rub. Will 
churches and the motion picture pro- 
ducers get together? 

Academy of Motion Picture 


Arts and Sciences (1929) This 


Annual Report states the pur- 
pose, the business and the 
chievement * -f this or- 

ization. _ ¢ mem- 


". list,’ its comr‘ttees and 
executive board are made up of 
the distinguished names in all de- 
partments of the moving picture 
world. A most needed Academy 
—success to it. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Motion PictTuRES IN HISTORY 
TEACHING, by Daniel C. Knowlton 
and J. Warren Tilton. Published 
for the Department of Education, 
Yale University, by Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. 182 
pages. 

A notable work of research on 
the teaching of history with films, 
here recorded with satisfying full- 
ness, makes this book an outstand- 
ing contribution to the literature of 
the visual field. 

Ten of the famous Chronicles of 
America Photoplays were used as 
the basis of the experiment made at 
the Troup Junior High School of 
New Haven, under the direction of 


the authors of this volume and with 
full cooperation from other mem- 
bers of the Yale faculty, from the 
Yale University Press and from the 
Principal of the school and the six 
actively. participating in 
the work. Under conditions very 
nearly ideal, permitting thorough 
supervision and scientific control, 
the results obtained must be recog- 


teachers 


nized as sound and conclusive evi- 
dence for the subject-area of the 
experiment. 

The book is a scholarly and 
scientific presentation of all data 
needed by the reader in order to 
appraise the value of the results. 
It describes the films used, the plan 
of procedure, methods of control, 
measurement of enrichment, of in- 
full ta- 
Section 


terest, of retention—with 
bles and analyses of same. 
XIV summarizes the interesting re- 
sults and conclusions, which are 
overwhelmingly favorable to the 
films. An Appendix of 90 pages 
carries the complete text of the 
testes. voluntary readings, control 
n .erial, etc., as used in the experi- 
rent. It is an extremely significant 
uid interesting volume, which 
should be in the hands of every 
serious student of the visual field. 
Motion Pictures IN THE CLASs- 
rooM, by Ben D. Wood and Frank 
N. Freeman. Published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 392 pages. 
This volume presents a compre- 
hensive account of the most elabor- 
ate work of research yet made on 
the value of motion pictures in 
teaching.In the Introduction to the 
book the history of the experiment 
is traced from 1922 when the Na- 
tional Education Association ap- 
pointed its first Committee on Vis- 
ual Education. Conferences with 
the Industry were held, and George 
Eastman finally sponsored a pro- 
gram of investigation and research, 
covering the period from 1923 to 
1929, which has culminated in the 


interesting and important findings 
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here presented in full detail. 

The first chapter describes the 
experiment, its purpose and meth- 
od. The work was based on 20 
specially made films, 10 in Geogra- 
phy and 10 in General Science, 
these to be used in strict accord- 
ance with a definitely laid out pro- 
gram of procedure. The subjects 
of the 20 films were—(in Geogra- 
phy) New England Fisheries, Wis- 
consin Dairies, Wheat, Wheat to 
Bread, Cattle, Corn, Cotton Grow- 
ing, Irrigation, Bituminous Coal, 
Iron Ore to Pig Iron; (In General 
Science) Hot Air Heating, Atmos- 
pheric Pressure, Compressed Air, 
Water Cycle, Water Supply, Pur- 
ifying Water, Limestone and Mar- 
ble, Sand and Clay, Reforestation, 
Planting and Care of Trees. 

The experiment involved nearly 
11,000 children in more than 300 
classes (grades 4 to 9), taught by 
nearly 200 teachers of the public 
school systems of 12 cities, namely, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Lincoln, Newton, 
New York, Oakland, Rochester, 
San Diego and Winston-Salem. In 
every city the pupils were divided 
accurately into the customary two 
groups—the experimental groups 
using the film, the control groups 
taught the same subject matter 
without use of film. Though con- 
ducted on such a vast scale, the 
whole experiment was expertly 
controlled, the collection of data 
was complete, and the mass of ma- 
terial derived has been collated, 
analyzed and presented in skillful 
condensation and summary within 
the 400 pages of this book. 

This first chapter of the book 
contains a full reprint of one of 
the guides supplied to experimental 
teachers on one of the Geography 
topics, and on one of the General 
Science topics. The character of 
the films is discussed, likewise the 
16 mm. size and the apparatus used 
in projection. The time-schedule 
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of classes and a 23-point Summary 
conclude the chapter. 

Chapters II and IV inclusive dis- 
cuss the comprehensive tests used, 
both initial and final, their char- 
acter and purpose, method of scor- 
ing and tabulating, analytical tables 
of results, and the character of the 
experimental and control groups as 
determined by the tests. 

The Topical Tests used are 
treated in Chapters V to VII in- 
clusive. Their purpose and method 
of scoring are explained, with a 
sample test reprinted in full. Then 
follow a discussion of the results 
secured, interpretation of the evid- 
ence, and finally a detailed compar- 
ison of results obtained from the 
comprehensive and topical tests, 
showing their marked agreement. 
Elaborate tables of results are 
given with the discussion. 

An intensely interesting part is 
Chapter VIII which, together with 
the 53 pages of Appendix 6 at the 
end of the book, gives full details 
on the Questionnaire answered by 
the Experimental Group teachers 
regarding the value and effective- 
ness of the picture method. The 
answers are overwhelmingly fa- 
vorable to the films, in some cases 
practically unanimous. 

Chapter XI gives a masterful 
summary of results of the whole 
investigation, and is followed by 
some 160 pages of Appendices 
which contain the full text of all 
study guides used in both Geogra- 
phy and General Science, verbatim 
comments by teachers, etc. etc. An 
Index’is provided at the end. 

“Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room”. is ‘an outstanding book, in 
some respects the most significant 
contribution yet made to the liter- 
ature of visual education. To many 
teachers, who have been using pic- 
tures and films for years past, it 
will ‘appear merely as a_ hardly 
‘meeded confirmation of what was 
already perfectly well known and 


thoroughly proved by their own ex- 
perience. Some of them freely say 
so in no uncertain terms. But, for 
the great majority of the teaching 
profession—not yet really awake to 
the potentialities of pictures in the 
educational process — this book 
should be a tremendous stimulus to 
bigger things. The book 
prove a major influence in focusing 
the attention of the educational 
field as a whole upon certain missed 
opportunities in the traditional pe- 
dagogy of the past. 


should 


Sounp Motion Pictures, by 
Harold B. Franklin. Doubleday & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 1929. 

“From the laboratory to their 
presentation,” is the scope of the 
subject Mr. Franklin has set for 
himself, and the book presents what 
is probably the premier attempt at 
a text on the talkies—the first at 
least, to address itself to the gen- 
eral reader who wishes to inform 
himself on the subject, as well as 
the technician ‘who is intimately 
concerned with all the new wheels 
which necessarily go around within 
the industry as a result of this new 
technique, both in the studio and 
the projection booth. Being the 
president of the Fox West Coast 
Theatres, Mr. Franklin naturally 
enough looks at the subject also 
from the exhibitor’s standpoint, 
and surveys the changes which the 
sound motion picture has brought 
to presentation, to the short sub- 
ject, the music in the theatre and 
to theatre advertising. 

The chapters on standard sound 
devices and the principles of studio 
technique will be a welcome source 
of information to the reader who 
has perhaps tried to find his way 
through the maze of technical 
treatises on the _ subject. Mr. 
Franklin also indulges, and not too 
weightily, on the outlook for the 
future; the foreign market, tele- 
vision and the commercial possi- 
bilities of sound. 
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The Function of the Picture 
in Science Instruction 
(Concluded from page 75) 
further environmental experience. 
In the first and third steps, the pic- 
ture occupies a position of unique 
and fundamental importance, serv- 
ing a purpose completely distinct 

from that of the experiment. 

Aside from the experiment, there 
is the classroom demonstration, the 
intent of which is to show the 
application of scientific law to 
environmental processes. The ob- 
servation in action of a real geyser, 
a still, a caisson, a dynamo cannot 
give the pupil as clear an under- 
standing of how these things work 
as does the laboratory model, which 
makes the operations more visible 
or analyzes the total process into 
simpler, more understandable pro- 
cesses, but which may resemble the 
real thing in hardly any other re- 
spect than principles of operation. 
Again the film, and especially the 
animated cartoon, is capable in its 
duplicate capacity of assisting this 
essential method of teaching. But 
again must it be pointed out that 
the provision of a laboratory dem- 
onstration of a caisson without ex- 
periences with a real caisson falls 
short of the aim of science instruc- 
tion to give the pupil an under- 
standing of his physical environ- 


ment. Just as the derivation of a 
law without experiences with its 
applications is valueless, so the 


understanding of a process is use- 
less unless one has experienced 
and knows the process. 

Thus the increased use of the 
picture in science instruction rep- 
resents a true change in purposes 


and methods. It is more than an 


aid to the older methods; its 
achievements are different from 
theirs. Without it, the science 


course, while actually working with 
concrete, visually observable ma- 
terials, is an abstract and, for the 
pupil, meaningless study. 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 








[261] LUMMOX 
(United Artists) 


The beautiful work of Winifred 
Westover as the inarticulate peas- 
ant woman of Fannie Hurst’s novel, 
is the outstanding feature of a pic- 
ture excellent in many details. I 
suppose there is no need to relate 
the story here. 
to some extent, jerky, but the char- 


It is episodic, and 


acter of Bertha holds it all together. 
Herbert Brenon has directed it with 
fine sincerity and unusual common 
sense. There are one or two really 
memorable bits of photography. 
The cast includes Dorothy Janis 
and Ben Lyon in more prominent 
parts with a great many well known 
and capable people appearing very 


briefly. 


[262] FOOTLIGHTS AND FOOLS 
(First National) 
Colleen Moore plays over a wide 
range in the character of a New 
York actress who pretends to be 
French and becomes a success on 
There are the usual 
wealthy man-about-town, and the 


Broadway. 


good-for-nothing sweetheart, be- 


tween whom the girl has to choose. . 


Stage scenes, as usual in color, with 
songs and dancing are a part of the 
plot. Frederick March and Ray 
mond Hackett offer good support. 
Not especially outstanding. 

(See Film Estimates for January) 
[263] DYNAMITE 

(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

The tale of a wealthy, willful 
young woman who has to have a 
husband in order to win her inheri- 
tance, and not being able to get the 
man of her choice at the moment 
because of his marital entangle- 
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ments, marries a convict under a 
death sentence. The condemned 
man is unexpectedly reprieved, and 
from then on the melodrama 1s 
thick with the conflict between the 
society butterfly and the laboring 
man she has married. It is full of 
typical DeMille contrasts and exag- 
gerations, ending with a soul-shat- 
tering cave-in of one of the lower 
levels of a coal mine. This alone is 
worth the price of admission if you 
care for cataclysms. Charles Bick- 
ford, Conrad Nagel, and Kay John- 
son are the principals. 
(See Film Estimates for September) 
[264] POINTED HEELS 
(Paramount) 
| rather enjoyed this for a 
change. It has the always satisfying 
William Powell as a theatrical pro- 
ducer, making refined advances to 
Fay Wray as a show girl. She 
spurns him and marries an imprac- 
tical young musician whom she has 
to support while he composes a 
symphony. This brings the pro- 
ducer back into the picture, and he 
almost succeeds in winning her— 
but only almost. Upon his final re- 
buff, he fades gracefully from the 
scene. Helen Kane and Richard 
Gallagher furnish some lively com- 
edy as a stage team, and Phillips 
Holmes is the young husband. 
(See Film Estimates for January) 
[265] SALLY 
(First National) 
The charming Marilyn Miller 
and her exquisite dancing make 
this worth your while. The story, 
inconsequential as musical comedy 
stories are, merely serves to string 
together the songs and dances. Al- 


exander Gray as the hero has a 


pleasant, not unusual voice. Joe E. 
Brown in the part created on the 
stage by Leon Errol has something 
of a job to follow in his footsteps, 
but is on the whole amusing in his 
own way. The color work is good. 


[266] THE SACRED FLAME 
(Warner Brothers) 
Somerset Maugham’s story of 
an aviator, crippled by an accident 
a few hours after his wedding, the 
love affair of his wife and his 
brother, and the tremendous sacri- 
fice of his mother, who sees the tri- 
angle, and removes the invalid son 
from the situation at the crucial 
moment by giving him an overdose 
of sleeping tablets. The aviator is 
capably played by Conrad Nagel, as 
are the parts of the wife and 
brother by Lila Lee and Walter 
Byron, but the finest work is done 
by Pauline Frederick as the mother, 
with second honors, perhaps, to 
Dale Fuller as the nurse. This is 
heavy fare, but satisfactory of its 
kind. 
(See Film Estimates for February) 
[267] LILIES OF THE FIELD 
(First National) 
Corinne Griffith plays a wronged 
wife who consoles herself with a 
gilded youth whose philosophy of 
life doesn’t include 


marriage. 
Fairly dull. Ralph Forbes and John 
Loder furnish the masculine 
interest. 


(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
[268] CONDEMNED 
(United Artists) 
One hardly knows whether to 
classify this as comedy or tragedy. 
The two central figures\are a 
French convict sentenced to the 
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Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Anna Christie (Greta Garbo) | Ve-y Unwhole- | No Devil May Care (Ramon Novar-| Entertain- | Excellent | Good 
(M-G-M) O’Neill’s famous play | Interesting | some ro) (M-G-M) Romantic, pleasantly | ing though a 
finely pictured with fine cast, Gar- sentimental, semi-historical play— bit beyond 
bo and Dressler doing notable work. the hero, loyal to Napoleon, falling them 
The rehabilitation of a prostitute in love with a Royalist girl. The 
makes a sordid theme but drama- complications are interesting, musi- 
tic and character values are very cal interpolations good, and the 
high. Worthwhile for adults. whole is quite delightful entertain- 
— ¥ is based on the French 
ie, “ Batai D e 
Battle of Paris, The (Gertrude | Fair Unsuitable | No a ee 
Para.) Only merit is , ; 
a A _ Embarrassing Moments (Reginald | Hardly | Hardly | No 
rather unwholesome story of win- enny) (Universal) Denny’s nota- 
ning back her lover from another bly fine voice and presence is chief 
girl of Paris’ underworld in war merit in farce-comedy that starts 
time. Much hokum. with an original little story but 
lapses into mere slapstick. Inane 
but probably harmless. 
Behind the Make-Up (Hal Skelly) vole Unsuitable} No 
(Paramount) Rather complicated | g Grand Parade, The (Helen Twelv , In 
story of backstage life, well acted trees-F’red Se Sat) fees he — ae 
but rather depressing and futile. other backstage story, with hero- 
Its good points are rather out- singer of a minstrel troop in the 
weighed by its shortcomings. "90’s brought to the gutter by 
aay = a blonde queen of bur- 
Broadway Hoofer, The (Marie | Hardly Passable | Hardly a oe with ‘the, he ge 
Saxon) (Columbia) Heroine is a clothes. Only merit in film is fine 
Broadway star vacationing in coun- work of Helen Twelvetrees as hero- 
try. She gets drawn into playing ine. Otherwise lacking in good 
incognito with a little road show. voices, good singing and good 
Love affair with the manager in taste. 
the story. 
Let’s Go Pl (Joseph Wag- ; , 
Burning Up (Mary Brian-Rich- | Amusing Excellent | Good staff) "(Fox) pe. pe Aswusing Very Good) Amusing 
ard Arlen) (Para.) Lively little though of the manager who gets his star 
comedy in which love makes a exciting singer into the movies—but acci- 
crooked auto racer turn honest. It dentally under the name of a really 
is a thrilling struggle and he wins. great singer. Lively action, kept 
free pom te gr OH the — 
—and with one notable stage-chor- 
Cameo Kirby (J. Harold Murray) | Good of Rather No us scene not too long to be good. 
(Fox) Another ———— Cony of | its kind mature 
Gamblers and river, boste—pleasing Lilies of the Field (Corinne Grit- | Worthless | No No 
lor, costumes, photography and fith) (First Nat 1.) reposterous at- 
Cone, b & not reat production tempt at combining mother-love, 
singing, SU ls Pp . ——— ——— _— prostitution. 
alse, incredible, cheap and not 
Case of Sergt. Grischa, The ‘ , helped by Corinne Griffith's poor 
(Chester Morris) (RKO) Grim and Fair Unsuitable| No voice mg = acting. (See Re- 
tragic picture of world war time view No. 267.) 
in Russia—showing the long strug- : : : 
gle of a prisoner (Chester Morris Men Are Like That (Hal Skelly) Hardly Fairly Of little 
is miscast in other than a thug haga ——- anthro amusing interest 
role) for his freedom. Quite anti- ero a bit more exaggera an 
war in effect, and anti-German in tiresome than usual—in a story that 
spots. Pretensious picture, care- is farcical and silly at times. 
fully done, but not great. Rather inane but harmless. 
Nights (N Tal- | See it Pernicious | No 
Chasing Rainbows (Bessie Love-| Hardly Better no] No i. A bs AY Meee aa and think 
Charles King) (M-G-M) Backstage vulgarity in fine clothes and jewels 
story of a loyal heroine sticking to —elaborate jazz scenes—oceans of 
a hero who is an impossible ass. booze—and the villain is the best 
Very funny, but rather false, cheap, thing in the film. Heroine sup- 
and vulgar in spets. posed to be of fine quality, and A 
love a hero who is an impossible 
Dames Ahoy (Glenn Tryon) (Un-| Worthless | Unwhole- | No ead and liar. Values hopelessly 
iversal) Cheap, suggestive, and some jumbled and distorted. Thoroughly 
more or less vulgar throughout. unwholesome for youth, and still 
Not worth reviewing, much less worse for export!! (See Review No. 
seeing. 273.) 
Night Ride, The (Joseph Schild-| No No No 
Dangerous Paradise (Nancy Car-| No Unwhole- | No kraut) (Universal) Another hero- 
roll) (Para.) The old sex stuff of some reporter beats another super-gun- 
the white American girl and South man in a hashy concoction of 
Sea lust—with murder, depravity thrills and romance. _ Brutality, 
and the rest. Spotless heroine is unreality, and painful overacting 
supposed to redeem the trashy pic- by Schildkraut—with cheap and of- 


ture. 














fensive lines in the dialog. 
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For For For 
‘ : . ; , For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Prednsent) | Intelligent Youth Chiliten 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
No, No, Nanette (Bernice Claire) | Fair of A i P 3 , 
a ae ane cneme- guamen | ie Lae musing erhaps me Couldn’t Say No (Winnie | Hardly Better not} No 
fairly well done in color, many ree emer? (Warner) Another back- 
laughs and little else. The central tage ree Plas te of 
idea of the bald-headed Bible pub- ble pee pap Lightner’s laugh- 
lisher having “affairs’’ with other She ane ce the chief relief. 
women than his wife is made ut- ts - bsg a nightclub enter. 
terly farcical. Obvious fun and aime”, Naan So sineatee De hee 
probably harmless. (See Review jee ecker, who then turns his | 
No. 272.) ro ag to s rich society girl. 
runs bring “happy ending.” 
Not So Dumb (Marion Davies) | Fairly Very Good| Good Ss ; 
Net 4 y theush Son of the Gods (Barthelmess) 
(M-G-M) The screen version has | amusing _ = (First Nat’l.) Barthelmess as a cul- = td Passable, | Beyond 
largely turned into farce the fa- bit be t : ; ; = good them 
a gga ag ag A cen gy Me yond them tured son of high-class Chinaman 
oat oy > — is humiliated when he aspires to 
played by Lynn Fontanne. As the marry into Occid l i 
well-intentioned, bromidic - minded he isn’t Chi om ental society. But 
- sg : cyt Diem 1e isn’t Chinese after all!!!—hence 
fiancee who complicates every situ- happy endi Rath i : 
ation she tries to help, but blunders for tbita ng. _ Satner interesting 
ee: fo its of Chinese home life and 
through to success at the end, ideas, carefully d 
Marion Davies is merely funny, not v, efully Gone and well acted. 
subtly interesting. 
Street of Chance, The (William | Fine of Doubtf: 
ABT), iar ~ _ Powell) (Para.) A thrilling picture | its kind " ane 
Oficer oO Brien (William Boyd) | Hardly Doubtful No of gambling and gun play, obvious- 
(Pathe) Highly improbable stuff, ly based on the Rosenthal murder. 
of the heroic cop whose father is Powell does notable acting as the 
a jailbird and incurable crook- - gambler. Film exploits the thrills 
and hence embarrassing to his son. and dangers of the gambler’s life 
Many guns and an_ exceedingly and portrays so much sterling qual- 
aone ae make plenty of arti- ity in the gambling hero that he 
ticial thrill. commands immense sym 
ands pathy and 
appeal. His death is a blow to the 
Party Girl (Douglas Fairbanks, | Trashy By no No aecienas, Bet Segue | Saaee 
~= a (Tiffany) Another flaming- | oe means - RB 
youth story, portraying the hired | iger Rose (Lupe Velez) (War- i i 
jazz-girl as the key to big sales in ner) Romantic melodrama, contain- ae oe reese 
American business. circles. Im- ing some fine scenery of the north- 
pertinent, unwholesome, and an west and the Redwoods, much 
outrageous example of a film that hokum and artificial thrill and 
— never be exported, but will oa sed acting by Monte Blue 
- and others. Serves no visible pur- 
pose. 
Peacock Alley (Mae Murray) | Cheap Unsuitable] No Vagabond Kin i 
(Tiffany) Possesses only the cheap King) (Para.) ee ee Excellent Excellent Good 
appeal of an embarrassing situa- finest romantic comedy made since 
tion, in which a rural bridegroom the talkies came. Based on the 
(crudely played by Robards ) is famous historical romance of the 
threatened with ejection from a 15th i “ 
, 5th century in France, “If I Were 
New York hotel on his wedding King,” the pi is i 
| sy P picture is gorgeous in 
night because of his bride’s well- . : : 
a eth aac color, beautiful in sets and cos- 
past. — ne greed’ in action. Excel- 
lent singing enhances and does not 
Phantom of the Opera (Lon / Hardly Poor No interfere with the dramatic story. 
Chaney) (Universal) Painful at- Notable acting by Dennis King as 
tempt at reviving some ancient Villon and O. P. Heggie as Louis 
photography—hardly worth it to be- XI, with fine supporting cast. 
gin with—by patching it up with 
grotesque saund and some very _ Woman Racket, The (Blanche Mediocre No No 
poor speaking voices. Lon Chaney Sweet) (M-G-M) Just another night 
does not speak at all and there are club-gangster melodrama—first call- 
eg ye" in the synchroniza- = ny | no ig al then “Night 
ion. crudity. ostess, nally as above, but it 
doesn’t matter at all. 
Royal Box, The (Alexander Mois- | Notab Probably . oh 
si) (Warner) First talking  pic- = oma } a 1 
ture made in America with all- them ° 
German dialog. Made from the Which School? 
costume play on the life of the EXPERT ADVICE 
English actor, Edmund Kean, it is OM OY OR GIRL eee eee) See 
a tragi-comedy of great appeal. For 15 Ss 
Moissi does wonderful work in over with ‘their ara Reen: ye => Say ney Sa 
title role. : bert meg an —— staff of educators, we maintain an 
; intimate, personal acquaintance with - 
Second Choice (Dolores Costello) | Worthless | No No fidential reports come from parents yo-ercengge Nay gen cam 
(Warner) A cheap comedy, in ex- placed in schools. 
ecrabie taste, which makes a hero Free catalogs of camps and schools on r 
of a roughneck crook with pomade Consultations on a professional basis. acted 
hair, burlesques heroine’s father and HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
mother, and gives Dolores Costello 14th Edition, 1248 pages, 4000 schools—$6.00 
a ridiculous role. Pay A gee Book rw Parents 
‘ ; n Annual Review of the Private School 
S d Wif ; N ; : : ‘fi 
(RKO) Realistic SS cone <u Pn om Mate ” . ot care m 00 ate Sa a 
pleasing little domestic drama of ae 7 speed a Se Ee ee nee - 
the hard position of the second wife Xs iting Se ae 
es ae ee oe A Critical Description of 4000 Summer Camps 
even though the husband is fine, PORTER SARGENT 
genuine, and well-intentioned. Light 11 BEACON STREET BOSTON HAYMARKET 0727 
but intelligent entertainment. xs 
! 




















NOTE— The Film Estimates omit the notations, “talking” and “silent,’ unless required in particular cases. Practically all films 
are available in both versions and the “sound” version will generally be shown wherever the theatre equipment permits. 
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penal colony at Devil’s Island, and 
the intimidated wife of the brutal 
prison governor. Certainly the 
background is tragic enough, but 
Ronald Colman plays Michel the 
convict in the same vein as Bulldog 
Drummond, and he doesn’t fit. Ann 
Harding is pathetic as the wife, and 
Dudley Digges excellent as the gov- 
ernor. Louis Wolheim as another 
convict adds his usual colorful per- 
formance. The picture has no 


theme song, if that is any attraction. 
(See Film Estimates for January) 


[269] THE LAUGHING LADY 
(Paramount) 


With Ruth Chatterton and Clive 
Brook, no picture could go far 
wrong, and this story of the divor- 
cee who seeks revenge for her 
ruined reputation by throwing her- 
self at the lawyer who ruined it, 
profits exceedingly from their pres- 
ence. Sophisticated and well- 


produced. 


(See Film Estimates for February) 


[270] THEIR OWN DESIRE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


Norma Shearer is not entirely at 
her best as the flippant daughter of 
a novelist who has outgrown his 
wife and discards her. The girl 
falls in love with a boy who turns 
out to be the son of the other wo- 
man. They do.a good deal of ag- 
onizing over the situation, egged on 
by the emotional abandoned wife, 
but finally decide to consult their 
own desires instead of those of 
their families. The dialog, sup- 
posedly that of cultivated people, 
is largely of the “And how!” 
school. Lewis Stone and Belle Ben- 
nett are adequate as the incompat- 
ible parents, and ‘Robert Mont- 


gomery is the boy. 
(See Film Estimates for January) 


[271] THE SHOW OF SHOWS 
(Warner Brothers) 


One of, the most. lavish of the 
current deluge of sound and color 
revues, showing off all the stars of 
the Warner group, including Mr. 
Barrymore in a theatrical presenta- 
tion of Richard’s~ soliloquy from 


the fifth act of Henry VI. The 
picture’s greatest attractions are its 
color, movement, and rhythm, of 
which the black and white ballet, 
the military number, the Chinese 
fantasy, and the Carpentier number 
are the best examples. There is a 
new idea, too, in the dance arrange- 
ments by which the figures move 
up and down vertically against a 
dark curtain most effectively. The 
chief drawback is the way in which 
the producers, with all the tricks 
of the camera at their command, 
cling to the most antiquated of 
stage devices for changes of scene. 
(See Film Estimates for February) 


[272] NO, NO, NANETTE 
(First National) 


Alexander Gray, Bernice Claire, 
Lilyan Tashman, Bert Roach, Lou- 
ise Fazenda, Lucien Littlefield, and 
Zasu Pitts cavort through the mu- 
sic and dialog of this familiar com- 
edy with fair success. The color 
sequences are badly blurred, but 
that might have been the fault of 
the particular print I happened to 
see. You will probably like it, al- 
though it differs little in general 


smake-up from the rest of the con- 


verted stage shows we are seeing 


just now. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[273] NEW YORK NIGHTS 
(United Artists) 


Norma Talmadge as the actress- 
wife of a mediocre song writer, 
does not shine particularly. The 
role, for one thing, is trite, and 
Miss Talmadge’s conception of it, 
for another, is not original. Gilbert 
Roland is only fair as the husband. 
Roscoe Karns as another 
plugger, and Lilyan Tashman as a 
plain-speaking chorus-girl friend 
were much more to my liking. John 


song 


Wray as a racketeer is the most 
interesting of all. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[274] HELL’S HEROES 
(Universal) 


Realism with a bang! Made from 
Peter B. Kyne’s story, The Three 
Godfathers. Three desert rats rob 
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a bank, kill the cashier, and make 
They come upon a 
dying 
mother, and agree to see that the 
baby is taken to its father in the 
town from which they have just 
fled. In order that the child may 
have their meager supply of milk 
and water, one of the men shoots 
himself, and another wanders away 
into the desert. The third, dying of 
thirst, drinks from a poisoned well 
in the hope that the water will give 
him strength enough to reach the 
town before the poison does its 
Well done but not pleasant. 
Charles Bickford, Fred Kohler, 
and Raymond Hatton are very, 
very good. 

(See Film Estimates for February) 


for the desert. 


new-born child and _ its 


work. 


275] THE BISHOP MURDER CASE 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


This is that mystery story of Van 
Dine’s in which the murders all 
correspond in a grimly fantastic 
way to nursery rhymes, beginning 
with Cock Robin and ending with 
Little Miss Muffet. It is nicely 
with Basil Rathbone per- 
forming excellently as the famous 
Philo Vance. Alec Francis, George 


Marion, Roland Young, and Leila 


done, 


Hyams are only a few of the 
fine cast. 

(See Film Estimates for February) 
Visual InstructionSection atthe 
Ohio Educational Conference 





Due to the increasing import 
ance of moving pictures in educa- 
tion, an additional section, Visual 
Education, has been added to the 
Tenth Annual Ohio Educational 
Conference to be held under the 
auspices of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus, Ohio, April 
3, 4, and 5, 1930. Mr. B. A 
Aughinbaugh, director of visual 
State 
Education, is to be 
Speakers for the section will be 


education, Department of 


chairman. 


announced later. (Educational Re- 
search Bulletin.) 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCCLusky 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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A Survey of Visual Instruction 


(Editorial note ) ~ 


N THE spring of 1923 a survey 

of the administration of visual 
instruction in the United States 
was made under the direction of 
the Editor of the School Depart- 
ment. He was assisted by Miss A. 
Loretta Clark of Los Angeles and 
Mr. Charles Roach, then of Ames, 
The 
survey was made at the request of 
the National Education Association 
Committee on Visual Instruction. 


Iowa, now of Los Angeles. 


The results of the survey were 
reported in type-written form to 
the National Education Association 
Committee of which Dr. C. H. 
Judd of the University of Chi- 
cago was chairman. Last Febru- 
ary the National Academy of Vis- 
ual Instruction became interested in 
the publication of the report inas- 
much as it contained information 
that was valuable to directors of 
departments and bureaus of visual 
instruction. However, as nearly six 
years had elapsed since the report 
was written it was thought desir- 
able to bring the fundamental sta- 
tistics up to date. Accordingly, 2 
questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to city and state bureaus of 
visual instruction throughout the 
country by Mr. McClusky. 

The following paragraphs, which 
have been gleaned from the re- 
turned questionnaire, indicate some 
of the tendencies in visual instruc- 
tion in various parts of the country 
since 1923. In each instance, the 
location of the “bureau” and the 
name and title of the individual in 


charge is given. 


‘ 


Visual Instruction in City 
School Systems 


Alabama 

3irmingham City Schools—It has 
been the policy of the schools to buy 
their own apparatus and the Board of 
Education furnishes the film. The super- 
intendent has given me a new office 
centrally located in the down-town 
district—Earl E. Sechriest, Chairman 
Visual Instruction. 

California 

Los Angeles City Schools—Amount 
of all equipment has increased consid- 
erably since 1923. 

Visual Education is the result of the 
felt need for objective rather than sub- 
Charles Roach, Di- 
rector Division Visual Education. 

Oakland City 
along visual lines until 1928 was carried 





jective pedagogy 


Schools—Our work 


on almost entirely by a committee on 
visual education composed of principals 
and supervisors. .The department of 
Visual Education for the Oakland 
Schools was organized in 1928 with a 
director in charge. 

The objectives of visual education 
are to emphasize the classroom aspect 
of the work and the use of visual ma- 
terials simply as another agency to as- 
sist the teacher in helping youngsters 
develop —Roy T. Granger, Supervisor 
Visual Education Department. 

Colorado 

Pueblo City Schools—Our depart- 
ment was not organized until Septem- 
ber 1929. All materials are requisitioned 
by classes for dates which will suit the 
course of study—Max D. Morton, Di- 
rector of Visual Instruction. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport City Schools—In 1924 we 
used theatres for this work. In 1926 
the state law was amended so as to 
make possible the use of acetate film, 
and we were presented with the Chron- 








for Classroom Use. 





the EYE remembers what 
the EAR forgets... 


The use of visual aids through the medium of mo- 
tion picture film constitutes a momentous advance in 
modern instructional methods. 

Pathe’ Exchange, in collaboration with the world’s 
premier educators, puts at your command a wide 
range of educational motion pictures. 
subjects are graphically covered 
fixes facts and nourishes ideas in the young mind. 

Accompanying Teachers’ Aid pamphlets explain, 
step by step, the most effective use of this material. 
Complete list of titles, prices, etc., on request. 


PATHE 


Educational MOTION PICTURES 


PATHE’ EXCHANGE, Inc., (ES 330) 
35 West 45th St., New York City 
Please send me full information on Pathe’ Pictures 
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Name of Projector........ 
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The Ai ‘Aretic wy ve “Bowdoin = wan 
COMMANDER DONALD B. MACMILLAN 


The celebrated explorer has consented to the release of his personal exclusive mov- 


ing pictures of the Arctic. 


Educators everywhere’ will readily grasp the inestimable 


value of these authentic films of the Far North for the instruction of the young minds 


entrusted to their care. 


Vital, alive with action and full of interest these pictures show the life, work and 


play of 


e Eskimos of North and South Greenland as it has never been presented be- 


fore. The. polar animals of this territory are depicted in their natural environment 


gaining their livelihood in their own curious ways. 
prepared under his own personal direction, which fact is perhaps the finest 


these films 
guarantee of their worth and excellence. 


Commander MacMillan has had 


These pictures are particularly recommended for all types of educational institutions, 
churches and clubs, and will be available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. widths. 
Write us and we will send complete literature. ay your inquiry care of Dept. 11. 
Distributed Exclusively b 


ATLANTIC MOTION PICTURE SERVICE Co. 


739 BOYLSTON STREET 


icles of America. Since then we have 

been slowly getting away from the view 

that motion pictures are to be used for 

entertainment.—Edwin W. Johnson, 

Supervisor Visual Instruction. 
Georgia 

Atlanta City Schools—Motion pic- 
tures are no longer regarded here as 
mere “extras”, and are usually shown 
now to the single class scheduling them. 
Visual Instruction has come to a place 
of recognition as an integral part of 
classroom procedure and not as mere 
addendum. It was usually referred to 
as a “frill” in 1923, but not generally 
considered so now. 

Objectives in visual instruction are 
inseparably interwoven if not identical 
with the objectives of education in gen- 
eral and of the subject taught in par- 
ticular. Hence to assign a separate set 
of objectives for visual instruction, as 
such, tends to set apart visual instruc- 
tion as a distinct method of instruction 
or as an addendum to educational pro- 
cedures, the very notion which we have 
been trying to dispel—E. R. Enlow, 
Director Visual Instruction. 

Illinois 

Chicago City Schools—The trend of 
visual education in Chicago has been 
toward conservative lessons in film 
series; and the development of home- 


BOSTON, MASS. 


made slides. 

Visual Instruction puts the spirit of 
life into the studies through which stu- 
dents learn to live most effectively and 
how to render most efficient service as 
good citizens—Dudley G. Hays, Di- 
rector Visual Instruction. 

Moline City Schools—The depart- 
ment is very small but we have added 
one more part time employee to our 
staff—Dolph Lain, Director Visual 


Education. Indiana 


Bloomington City Schools—A club of 
7th and 8th grade boys was formed 
which met weekly, led by the Director, 
called the “See More” Club. Twenty 
nine boys were taught lantern and mov- 
ing picture machine operation; slide 
and film repair; sorting and filing and 
caring for material and equipment; 
picture appreciation; film making; 
photography; etc. The Club had boy 
officers, committees and each boy made 
picture collections on a subject of his 
choice, which were donated to the Vis- 
ual Education Department of the School. 
Some did mounting, sorting, filing, etc. 

We have constructed a projection 
room in the dark basement room of the 
High School for classes to view films 
and slides; we have plug fixtures in 
nearly every school room; we have col- 
lected over 125 fine exhibits from ad- 
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vertising companies and _ continually 
add more.—Lorin Ashbaucher, Director 
Department of Visual Education. 

East Chicago City Schools—The stu- 
dents in our high schools are trained 
to be operators by the director. In the 
elementary schools the teachers are 
trained by the director. The develop- 
ment of the department has been steady 
and rapid. We have developed the use 
of opaque projectors in several of our 
schools, especially in the primary 
grades. School journeys are under- 
taken rather systematically.—Katherine 
MacDougall, Director Visual Education. 

Indianapolis City Schools—We found 
the circuit method very unsatisfactory 
as classes had to be interrupted to suit 
the time of the operator, going from 
building to building and on several oc- 
casions films failed to arrive, and after 
groups had been assembled in the au- 
ditorium they had to be dismissed. 

We have developed in our own pro- 
duction department new and original 
series of charts on nature study, science, 
industries, art, music, civics, etc.— 
Roderic H. Rae, Director Visual Edu- 
cation department. 

Michigan 

Detroit City Schools—AIl visual ma- 
terial is selected and approved by a 
committee on each of the different sub- 
jects. 
correlate with the courses of study. 

Visual Education is a curricula sci- 


In this way the visual materials 


ence .. . . an unusual agency for 
establishing reservoirs of retentive 
power .. . . The experiences re- 


sulting from the use of visual aids de- 
velop in the children, social attitudes, 
self-appraisal, and a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the rights of 
their associates—W. W. Whittinghill, 
Head Department of Visual Education. 

Hamtramck City Schools—We orga- 
nized a department in 1927. We bought 
equipment for every school in the sys- 
tem. We established a circulating sys- 
tem. We established a course of study 
in Visual Education in September 1929. 
The department moved to an office of 
its own in September 1929. We added 
a Children’s museum in connection with 
Visual Instruction Department in Sep- 
tember 1929.—Georgina Lannin, Su- 
pervisor of Visual Instruction. 

Missouri 

Kansas City Schools—Less material 
is shown, but more good is got from 
what is shown.—Rupert Peters, Direc- 
tor Division Visual Education. 
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New York 


Buffalo City Schools—The trend of 
Visual Instruction in 1928-29 has been 
toward classroom use of film subjects 
and use of slide material in basic in- 
struction. Also to the establishment of 
permanent department, equipment and 
personnel—Alan H. Nicol, Supervisor 
of Visual Instruction. 


New York City Schools—The main 
effort of the Bureau at present is to 
correlate visual material with the new 
course of study in geography, nature 
study, etc. We have been spreading 
visual instruction service to a greater 
number of schools, we have been adding 
the 16mm. film service. 


The objectives of visual instruction 
are: accuracy of observation; self-re- 
liant thinking; leading to intellectual 
honesty; broadening the child’s hori- 
zon; increased vocabulary; increased 
use of correct English, oral and writ- 
ten; sometimes additional factual in- 
formation; sometimes motivation to 
right conduct.—E. L. Crandall, Direc- 
tor Lectures and Visual Education. 

Schenectady City Schools—Since the 
organization of the Department in 1927, 
we have placed special emphasis on the 
use of slides, with a growing emphasis 





on the use of stereographs and motion 
pictures. We are investing money in 
motion pictures very carefully, pur- 
chasing 16mm. films only.—A. E. Gil- 
bert, Supervisor of Visual Instruction. 


Ohio 

Cleveland City Schools—The number 
of motion picture projectors, stereopti- 
con lanterns, slides, exhibits, and all 
other equipment has been increased 
throughout the department—W. M. 
Gregory, Director Educational Museum. 

Dayton City Schools—Each school 
has its own equipment. We are just 
organizing a department which will pro- 
vide motion picture service.—Carrie B. 
Hilkey, Chairfan Committee on Visual 
Instruction. 

Toledo City Schools—We are ex- 
panding classroom projection of 16mm. 
films and building a slide library to 
supplement the Keystone sets.—M. R. 
Van Cleve, Director Visual Instruction. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia City Schools—Our staff 
consisted in 1923 of two full time and 
In 1929 there 
were eleven full time employees. 
We have made great strides in add- 
ing to all our equipment—James G. 


one part time employee. 


Sigman, Director Division Visual 
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Education. 

Pittsburgh City Schools—Every ele- 
mentary school and junior high school 
has been equipped with a permanent li- 
brary in the school building of Eastman 
Teaching Films. 

The objectives of Visual Instruction 
are to aid in developing appreciation 
of what progress has cost the human 
race.—John A. Hollinger, Director De- 
partment of Science, and Visualization. 

Virginia 

Richmond City Schools—We have no 
real department of Visual Education. 
Practically all of our schools are 
equipped with motion picture machines 
and stereopticons. The visual educa- 
tion committee of the principals con- 
ference makes suggestions and orders 
films.—H. J. Binford, Director of Vis- 
ual Instruction. 

Washington 

Seattle City Schools—The trend of 
visual instruction in Seattle has been 
away from the film. There is now some 
interest in the 16mm. film but so far the 
organization of the slide library is 
fitted to fill the needs of the teachers. 
Slides are sent out in very small groups 
and every slide in the slide library has 
a heavy turnover each year.—Julia A. 
Shourek, Supervisor Visual Instruction. 





has its advantages 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed which best 


LRM Combined Balopticon. 


suits the subject which he is discussing. 
particular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


He may dwell on any 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 


photographs, pages of a book, postcards or the specimen itself will 


do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film which is available on many 


subjects can be used. 
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AvupIBLE MovinG Pictures 

Audible Moving Pictures is the 
title of the leading editorial by 
Dr. W. W. Charters in the Ohio 
State University, Educational Re- 
search Bulletin for Dec. 4, 1929. 
Dr. Charters who is one of our 
leading educators writes as fol- 
lows on this topic: 

Moving pictures have been added to 
the teaching materials of many pro- 
gressive schools with excellent results. 
They are particularly useful in those 
fields where learning is assisted by 
demonstration and illustration. In art, 
physical education, nature study, in- 
dustrial processes, and in many sim- 
ilar fields, they provide media of 
instruction which are not available in 
other form. They are substitutes for 
travel to distant places and time-con- 
suming visits to industrial activities. 
They bring the realities of the world to 
the classroom. 

One limitation, however, is signif- 
icant, the average teacher frequently 
does not know enough about the con- 
tent of the film to be a good interpreter 


and the subtitles, obviously, cannot be 
adapted to every classroom. Printed 
directions to teachers help to remove 
this obstacle, but, at best, the limita- 
tions are serious. 

The radio is now entering the school- 
room. In Ohio, and in some other 
states, definite school programs are 
provided through legislative funds, and 
equipment is being installed in thou- 
sands of schoolrooms. This medium is 
so new that it has not yet passed 
beyond the stage of experimentation, and 
what its future status will be we do 
not at present know. Certainly it will 
provide the average school with better 
music than it could hope to secure for 
itself. It will bring children into per- 
sonal touch with interesting personal- 
ities in a manner quite superior to the 
printed page. Other substantial uses 
will develop as the work continues. 

The limitation of the radio lies in its 
inability to appeal to the eye. In many 
fields it must be a form of lecture, with 
the lecturer out of sight. This disad- 
vantage is so serious that its future as 
a medium of instruction may easily lie 
chiefly in the field of music. 

The audible moving picture is, how- 
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ever, the coming medium in these fields. 
When it is used, the moving picture will 
be explained by a master rather than 
a teacher, and the sound of the radio 
will be supplemented by sight. Its use 
will be invaluable in demonstrations of 
the laboratories, in athletics, in art, and 
in a score of other fields. The master 
demonstrator in the studio can show 
the action and explain its meaning. His 
superb artistry will then be available 
for exhibition in every corner of the 
nation. The moving picture and the 
radio thus seem to be merely the fore- 
runners of the audible moving picture. 


SLipes ON BASKETBALL 

An unusual series of 74 colored 
slides on basketball plays and 
fundamentals is now available 
from the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction of Indiana University. 
The set contains pictures illus- 
trating correct form in the execu- 
tion of fundamentals, and charts 
showing offensive plays. A spec- 
ial study manual which explains 
details of the pictures, accompa- 
nies the slides. 





Veo 





The far-seeing teacher is us- 
ing carefully selected illus- 
trations to supplement the 
regular class work and is 
finding this system highly 
satisfactory. 


Such illustrations can be cb- 
tained very reasonably in 
the Spencer Filmslide Li- 
brary. A list of subjects 





Are You A Leader? | 


Or do you simply follow the crowd in your teaching methods? | 


You Are Not A Leader 


unless visual instruction is a part of your daily program. 





——s 


She is also noticing in- 
creased interest on the part 
of all pupils, even those who 
were formerly inattentive. A 


general improvement in the 
work of all proves to her the 
value of this method of 
teaching.’ 


If you are not one of the 
satisfied and happy teachers 


























available will be sent gratis. —write 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branches | 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Washington Minneapolis 
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2 Coach Dean, who produced the est-Stimulating Device—The School- means of language. 
rs . Made Movie.” She describes how this ane iri 
an film Keng Basketball es ar _ interesting project in geography was ‘Visual Aids in the Teaching of His- 
lio ago, 1s also responsible for this : : , e tory-Geography in the Primary Grades” 
7 5 . . worked out with the aid of an opaque . ; : 

se contribution to the increasing a c . ; —by Miss Mildred E. Tyson, appearing 
; pes” ‘ aay projector. Scenarios written by the in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
supply of visual aids distributed children were printed on small pieces s ‘ 
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le “Picture Study in Geography,” by which ht the projector, pasted together = with processes, activities, and realities. 
1e Lora M. Dexheimer, appears in the with gummed tape. In the motion picture, it is true, he is 
1e Journal of Geography for November. i ' , denied a variety of sense contacts, but, 
‘ The writer believes that these two con- “Experimental Evaluation of Class- on the other hand, he is exposed to a 
e. siderations alone should give illustra- room Films —oF Dr. Frank N. Free- wider range of ideas and information.” 

tion a place of large importance in the man, of the University of Chicago, in —_—- 

study, namely—“good pictures, probably the December number of School Execu- “Commercial Geography in the Forest 
d more than any other phase of our sub- tives Magazine, presents a history of Park High School”—by Chester H. 
; ject matter in geography, put man and the classroom film and the recent de- Katenkamp, in the same issue of the 
his activities in the place of importance velopménts in the field as backed by Baltimore Bulletin, discusses the use 
e the Eastman Kodak Company. Two of visual aids in revising the courses. 





to the child; they also offer detail of- 
ten omitted in textual material for lack 
of space.” The remainder of the ar- 
ticle explains the various methods ot 
putting the pictures to profitable use 
and mentions several sources from 
which they may be obtained. 


In the same issue of the Journal 0) 
Geography, Grace Markwell contributes 
a little writeup by the title “An Inter- 


series of film, Geography and Science, 
were made and supplemented by teach- 
ers’ guides. Space does not permit 
exposition of the experiment nor any 
real statement of the results. Suffice 
it to say that the visual aid proved to 
be an indispensable aid not to displace 
the teacher nor to take the place of oral 
discussion or reading, but to give the 
basic experience to be elaborated by 


“Pictures, lantern slides, moving pic- 
tures, and field trips are all considered 
valuable material upon which to build 
the understanding of any particular 
problem. These materials, though, are 
merely aids; they do not form the most 
important part of the work, for the 
desired understanding is one of reac- 
tion to a problem and not one of 
acquiring processes or facts.” 

















“Many comments on the 


beauty of the picture-- 








Special for Lent 





“A WOMAN'S 


and the suitability of 
the subject matter for 





~> 7 4 ”? 
FAITH” use in OUT SeTVICEe. 


Blinded. Daniel Steele loses 
his sight, his faith. But his 
sweetheart’s faith prevails 
and a cure is effected at the 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beau 
pre. With a great cast in 
cluding Alma Rubens, Percy 
Marmont, Jean Hersholt. 


says Eleanor R. Gregory, AsSsis- 
tant to the Pastor, Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York 





“Mother of Mine” has receiv- 
ed many other commendations 
from civic and religious bodies. 














CORPORATION 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


Non-Theatrical Division 
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RUSSIAN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Geographical, medical, biological and physiological 
films, edited and produced by Russian 
experts and educators. 

Full particulars, lists and dates of releases from: 


Educational Film Department 
AMKINO CORPORATION 


New York City, N. Y. 








Visual Education in 


Europe 
(Concluded from page 69) 


colors in art, the singular costumes 
and the lack of distinctive house 
furniture. 

The Hungarians have visualized 
the thousandth anniversary of 
their occupation of the country by 
a great semi-circular colonnade 118 
feet in height, crowned by the 
equestrian statue of the first chief- 
tain and the thirteen Hungarian 
kings. At the center of this colon- 
nade the Hungarian flag is at half- 
mast for the provinces lost in the 
World War. 

The Hungarian Industrial Art 
Museum displays excellent exam- 
ples of the Hungarian applied arts 
in textiles, glass, pottery, leather, 
wood carving, lace, enamel and 
brass. This institution also acts as 
an artist’s exchange and from their 
catalogues one may select some ex- 
cellent examples of Hungarian 
hand-craft. 


Agricultural Museum of Budapest 

The Agricultural Museum of 
Budapest is unique among all of 
the world’s museums. The build- 
ing is a Gothic castle built on the 
edge of a lake in one of Budapest’s 
beautiful parks. All the sciences 
and practical arts which are related 
to agricultural pursuits are dis- 
played here in their proper relation- 
ship. In animal husbandry, the 


problems of breeding and adapta- 
tion are illustrated by exhibits of 
horses, cattle, sheep and poultry. 
Many experimental institutions co- 
operate with the museum. Thus 
this Museum of Agriculture is not 
only a store house of exhibits but 
what is more vital it can give au- 
thoritative advice to farmers in 
nearly all fields. Its exhibits bring 
the practical minded in contact with 
the latest discoveries in all phases 
of agriculture. This institution is a 
factor in the advancement of agri- 
culture in Hungary. Careful study 
has been made of exhibiting the 
Hungarian agricultural resources 
and it is done in an attractive 
manner. 


The United States has a parallel 
in its Department of Agriculture 
and its experiment stations in each 
state. We issue bulletins but we 
do not have any great agricultural 
exhibit planned on a scientific bas- 
is. It is true that at Washington 
there are some displays in storage 
but there is as yet no appreciation 
of agricultural exhibitions. Agri- 
culture would not need a subsidy if 
we made an art of it. 


The School Museum of Berne, 
Switzerland 

This institution has a large col- 
lection of school apparatus and vis- 
ual materials. A large number of 
school children come to the build- 
ing for lessons which must be 
difficult in the crowded quarters. 
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The most important service con- 
sists in sending some 14,000 charts 
and 5,000 objects to the schools an- 
nually. These are sent by post to 
any school in Switzerland. All 
charts are rolled up and put in 
heavy card-board tubes and sent by 
mail. The use of the chart is very 
extensive in the Swiss schools and 
the charts are all made in Germany. 
In the United States charts of this 
type are made part of the school 
equipment and are not sent from 
school to school except in the large 
city systems. 


Pestalozzianum, Zurich 


This is a memorial to the famous 
educator, Pestalozzi. This institu- 
tion has collected and preserved 
many authentic relics of this educa- 
tional reformer. The manuscripts 
of his noted works, his furniture, 
paintings, and library are carefully 
preserved. The modern result of 
this memorial is a large library of 
educational books which are avail- 
able to Swiss teachers. Those in- 
terested in objective teaching which 
Pestalozzi advocated, will find 
a large collection of charts, slides, 
objects and pictures for the use of 
any school in Switzerland. The 
slides are in sets and apparently 
are carefully chosen. The institu- 
tion now has about 330 sets of 
slides and about 30,000 slides are 
circulated each year. The 4,000 
charts are largely of the conven- 
tional German type and six are sent 
to a school on one order. The vis- 
ual materials in this institution are 
chosen by a committee of teachers 
acting with the director, Herr Pro- 
fessor Stettbacher and Madame 
Ruhl who is assistant director. The 
Pestalozzianum has interesting pa- 
per cut models for children to use. 
A catalogue of these may be se- 
cured from the secretary. 

The above is the fourth article in the 
series of seven. The fifth article will ap- 
pear in the April issue. 
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Unless they live within that area, your pupils 
cannot visit America’s great automobile plants... 


... but you can give them something even 
better than a trip to Detroit... With this 
new teaching device you can bring Detroit 


TO THEM. 


NLY a small percentage of American children live 

within reach of the great automobile plants of 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. Yet many millions of pupils 
can see how cars are made. 

They can do more. Without leaving the classroom, they 
can not only visit an automobile plant, but also make 
rapid side trips to a Malaysian rubber plantation. . .an 
Akron tire factory...a plate glass plant...a refinery 
whence comes the gasoline that drives the car 


Usual Means Do Not Suffice 


Words in books alone cannot bring this about. Recita- 
tions, maps, still pictures. ..all these help, but they do 
not cover ground rapidly enough for this rapid age, and 
they leave the topic in the abstract. 


Pictured in Motion 


Here is a new device that presents such topics as the 
automobile in a concrete way. At the proper time the 
teacher snaps a switch. The topic flashes to life on a 
silvered screen. It is pictured im motion, in such a way that 
no child can fail to grasp its significance. 


Other Advantages 
That, however, is only one advantage of Eastman 
Classroom Films. They cover their topics in fifteen minutes. 
In that time pupils see more than they could read in fifteen 
hours. Moreover, they remember what they see. . .for 
these films capitalize the liking all children have for 
movies, adapting it to the needs of classroom instruction. 


A Large Series 

About one hundred Eastman Classroom Films are now 
available on topics of Geography, General Science, 
Health, Biology and Civics. All are planned for use by 
the teacher, in her own classroom. 

If you have not received ‘A Descriptive List of Eastman 
Classroom Films,”’ clip and mail the coupon below for 
your COpy. 

EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





} Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 

Rochester, New York 

| Gentlemen 

Without obligation on my part, please send me ‘‘A De- 
scriptive List of Eastman Classroom Films.”’ 


RMU. ocord do didi awe Side bite bie s deol ee eee 
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Pathe — Harvard Series of 
Educational Sound Films 


Announcement has _ recently 


been made of Pathe’s plan to pro- 
duce, in cooperation with Har- 
vard University, two series of 
educational motion pictures in 
which talk will be used wherever 
advisable. 


Ones of this series will treat of 
“Regions of the United States” 
and the other “Commerce and 
Industry.” In the first, the eight 
separate geographic regions will 
be the subject of sixteen reels of 
film, each of which may be used 
separately; in the second, the 
basic industries of the country 
will be discussed. Together the 
two will constitute a complete 
presentation of the physiography, 
resources and commerce of the 
nation, and their relation to the 
development of cities and the 
country as a whole. 


Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Dean of 
the Department of Geography at 
Harvard, will supervise the edit- 
ing of the films. Distribution will 
be handled by the Educational 
Department of Pathe through its 
branch offices. 


Cooperation in the production 
of educational motion pictures 
between Harvard University and 
Pathe is not a new step. For 
nearly three years the educational 
institution has been advising and 
directing the business organiza- 
tion in the production of pictures 
for educational use, during which 
time the series on Human and 
Physical Geography were made. 


The Prince of Wales’ African 
Expedition 


The big game expedition to East 
Africa upon which the Prince of 
Wales has embarked carries a Bell 
& Howell standard motion picture 
camera with ultra speed attachment 
and two Eyemo turret head cam- 
eras. Also, His Royal Highness 
will undoubtedly carry his own per- 
sonal Filmo camera which he has 
used so satisfactorily for some 
time. 

The cameras, together with nec- 
essary lenses and accessories, were 
purchased direct from the Bell & 
Howell offices in Chicago. Nego- 
tiations were conducted by cable 
and were completed in three davs 
after an initial inquiry was received 
from Commander Glen Kidston of 
the British Navy, sent from Chalet 
Valerette, Chesieres, Switzerland, 
where the Commander was evi- 
dently enjoying the winter sports. 

In view of the fact that the Bell 
& Howell Company makes most of 
the professional cameras used in 
producing theatre movies and has 
had a wide experience in outfitting 
tropical and other expeditions, in- 
cluding that of the well-known 
explorer, Martin Johnson, Com- 
mander Kidston left the selection 
of the camera equipment to its 
technical service department. 

A big game expedition is not re- 
stricted merely to the pleasures of 
sport, but has a tremendous scien- 
tific purpose as well, and the study 
of animals in their habitats, as well 
as the natives and their customs 
and conditions of living, plays an 
important part. Just as the wise 
hunter will always have his gun in 


readiness for instant use, the mem- 
bers of this expedition will have 
available at a second’s notice the 
two hand-held Eyemo cameras, in- 
cluded in the equipment. 

It will be interesting to note that 
the preservation of the expedition’s 
films will be assured by specially 
designed and _ constructed con- 
tainers which will eliminate the 
deteriorating effects of heat and 
moisture. The importance of this 
will be better understood when one 
considers the hardships and dan- 
gers that are frequently experi- 
enced to secure sometimes even 
just a few feet of extremely inter- 
esting or scientifically valuable film 
which would be hopelessly ruined 
if not properly protected. 


Department of Agriculture 
Making Poultry Movies 
for World Congress 

The Office of Motion Pictures of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is making a series of poultry 
films for the Fourth International 
Exposition of the World’s Poultry 
Congress, to be held at the Crystal 
Palace, London, July 22 to 30. 

Eight new films will make up the 
series. Two have been finished, 
though not yet released—The Tur- 
key Business and Breeding for 
More and Bigger Eggs. The other 
films in production are The Egq 
Marketing of the United States, 
The Poultry Marketing Industry of 
the United States, and Cooperative 
Poultry. 


Films on which scenario work has 


Marketing—Eggs and 


been done, but on which production 
has not started, are Brooding and 
Rearing Chicks, Eradication of 
Poultry Parasites, and Rearing 
Chicks in Confinement. 
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Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


Editor's Note—This is_ the 
third of the Biblio 
graphy which is appearing seri- 


installment 


ally in The Educational Screen 
from January to June, 1930. The 
Table of Contents for this com- 


plete Bibliography was printed 
with the first installment. (See 


page 29 of the January issue). 


(I. GENERAL) 
(ADMINISTRATION) 
(Continued) 


Fucik, A. Frank: One way to secure 
satisfactory film service at mode- 
rate cost—Educ. Screen, 3: 94-95, 


Mar. 1924. 

Hollis, Andrew P.: 
departments in educational institu- 
tions—Washington, Gov. Print Of- 
fice, 1924, 36 p. (U. S. Bur. Educ. 
Bul., 1924, No. 8) 

Hughes, Harold F.: Starting a visual 
education department—Educ. Screen 
7: 223-24, 254-55, Nov., Dec. 1928; 
8: 4-5, Jan. 1929. 

Johnson, Thomas E.: Development and 
extension of education in 
Michigan—Educ. Screen, 2: 382-83, 
Oct. 1923. 

Knox, Rose B.: School pictures—lIn 
School Activities and Equipment— 
A Guide to Materials and Equip- 
ment for Elementary Schools—Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. pp. 
299-55. 

M’Clusky, F. Dean: Finding the facts 
of visual education—Educ. Screen, 
4; 72-76, Feb. 1925. 

Mayer, Edward: Telling the educator 
Educ. Screen, 2: 158-60, Apr. 1923. 
Newark (New Jersey) Board of Edu- 
cation: Visual In- 
struction. 


Visual education 


visual 


Department of 

Catalogue of slides and 
films available for teaching purposes 
from the Department of Visual In- 
struction, and handbook for teach- 
ers containing instructions and sug- 
gestions on how to use visual aids 
to the best advantage in teaching— 
1924. 120 p. illus. 

Norman, Hugh W.: Stimulative visual 
work at Indiana University—Educ. 
Film Mag., 4:8-9, 24, Dec. 1920. 

Parke, Everett B.: A picture service on 
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Educ. 
Oct. 1923. 
Pease, Orrin L.: The development of a 


wheels Screen, 2: 387-90, 


visual department in a school sys- 

tem—Educ. Screen, 5: 393-95, Sept. 
1926. 

Description of the work in the Buffalo 
public schools. 

Peters, Rupert: Available material for 
school use in some U. S. Govern- 
ment departments—Educ. Screen, 6: 
288-90, June 1927 
Brief description of various types of photo- 
graphic material, prints, lantern slides, 
and motion picture films. 

Smith, Homer, J.: 
the asking—Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1928. 60 p. 

Strayer, George D.: Administration of 
visual education—School and So- 
ciety, 22:234-35, Aug. 22, 1925. 

Upjohn, H. S.: How a county depart- 
ment of visual instruction operates 
—Visual Educ., 4: 9-11, Jan. 1923. 

Weber, Joseph J.: 


visual instruction equipment for sec- 


Teaching aids for 


Standardization of 


ondary schools—High School Quar- 
terly, 13: 178-79, Apr. 1925. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Types of visual aids 
most serviceable—Educ. Screen, 3: 
96-99, Mar. 1924. 

Characteristics and suitability of each 
type, and criteria for their evaluation and 
adaptation to school work. 

Wells, Maie L.: 
tivities—Educ 
Jan. 1926. 

Whittinghill W. W.: Visual education 
in Detroit 


Projecting state ac- 
6-10, 61, 


Screen, 5: 


public schools—Educ. 

13, 57, Jan. 1927. 

Telescopic service in visual education de- 
partments. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Abrams, Alfred W.: An advance in vis- 
ual instruction—School Arts Mag. 
16: 135-41, Dec. 1916. 

Abrams, Alfred W.: Visual instruction 

—Encyclopedia Americana, 1920 edi- 
tion, pp. 142-45. 

Abrams, Alfred W.: Visual instruction 
in New York state—Annals Amer. 
Acad. Political Social Sciences, 67: 
270-72, Sept. 1916. 

Associated Academic Principals and 
Council of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and Teachers: Report of com- 


Screen, 6: 


mittee on visual  instruction—In 
their Proceedings, 1915 :89-92. 


Boston, Mass., Board of Education: 


Committee on instruction by means 
of pictures—Report. School Docu- 
ment No. 6, 1913. 116 p. 

Brown, Horace G.: Efficiency in teach- 
ing by pictures—Education, 34: 171- 
78, Nov. 1913. 

Burrows, Mark: The picture in educa- 
tion—Rural School Messenger, 6: 
151-63, Jan., Feb. 1917. 

Claxton, Philander P.: The value of 
visual instruction—Normal instruc- 
tor Primary Plans, 28: 31, Oct. 1919. 


Crandall, Ernest L.: The national 
movement in visual instruction— 
School and Society, 18: 505-507, 


Oct. 27, 1923. 

Darcie, Marvin L.: How may pictures 
be made really educative ?—Sierra 
Educ. News, 12: 77-80, Feb. 1916. 

Dudley, William H.: Cooperation in 
visual instruction—In Nat. Univ. 
Ext. Conf. Proc., 1915: 244-50. 


‘Eastman, Dolph: Comenius and Pesta- 


lozzi, fathers of visual education. 
Educ. Film Mag., 2: 8-9, 29, Dec. 
1919, 

Emery, James N.: Scope of visual edu- 
cation—Educ. Screen, 4: 11-13, Jan. 
1925. 

Emery, James N.: Visual education in 
retrospect—Educ. Screen, 6: 213-14, 
247, May 1927. 

Hays, Dudley G.: Public school com- 
munity center work with reel and 
slide—Mov. Pict. Age, 3: 11-12, July 
1920. 

Holway, B. A.: First convention of the 
National Academy of Visual In- 
struction—Educ. Film Mag., 4: 6-8, 
10, Aug. 1920. 

Hoopingarner, Newman L.: Visual in- 
struction—School and Society, 6: 
390-92, Nov. 17, 1917. 

Johnson, Henry: The use of models and 
pictures—In his Teaching of His- 
tory in Elementary and Secondary 
schools. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1915, pp. 225-40. 


’ Keene, E. S.: Probabilities of visual 
education in secondary schools— 
North Dakota Educ. Assoc. Pro- 


; 


ceedings, 1917: 86-89. 

Kerr, James (M. D.): School vision and 
the myopic scholar. A book for 
teachers and school workers—Lon- 
don, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
1925. 159 p. 
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Lyford, C. A.: J. Chauncey Lyford and 
visual education—School and Soci- 
ety, 19: 20-21, Jan. 5, 1924. 

National Academy of Visual Instruc- 

tion: Proceedings first annual meet- 
ing, Madison, Wisconsin—July 14- 
16, 1920. 80 p. 
Contains: (1) Mark Burrows-—the pic- 
ture in education; (2) C. R. Toothaker— 
Contributions of museums to the efficient 
use of visual instruction; (3) Visual in- 
struction service available from the United 
States Government; and (4) J. G. Kelly— 
Films and slides in the welfare work of 
industrial plants. 


National Education Association: Na- 
tional Council of Education. Report 
of the committee on visual educa- 
tion—In its Proceedings, 1924: 295- 
311; 1925: 306-308; 1926: 183-86. 

New York (State) University: Visual 
instruction—In its Eleventh Annual 
Report, 1914: 324-34. 

Sierra Educational News: Vol. 21, No. 
2, Feb. 1925. Visual education num- 
ber—(Contains the results of a 
questionnaire study among many in- 
teresting articles.) 

Wilson Bulletin: History of Visual 
Education. Bibliography—3 :304-305, 
Sept. 1928, (New York, H. W. Wil- 
son. Co.) 


II. MOTION PICTURES 
THEORETICAL ASPECTS 


Aughinbaugh, B. A.: The motion pic- 
ture; a qualitative gain to commun- 
ication—Educ. Screen, 8: 68-69, 90, 
Mar. 1929. 

Averill, Lawrence A.: Educational pos- 
sibilities of the motion picture— 
Educ. Review, 50: 392-98, Nov. 1915. 

Balcom, A. G.: The film as a medium 
of instruction—Nat. Educ. Assoc., 
13: 331-32, Dec. 1924. 

What constitutes an educational film. How 


to use educational films. Probable effects 
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Blanchard, P.: Motion picture as an 
educational asset — Pedagogical 
Seminary, 26: 284-87, Sept. 1919. 

Burgess, May Ayres: Motion pictures 
in the public schools—Elem School 
Jl., 23: 676-82, May 1923. 

Campbell, Laurence R.: The screen and 
the student—Educ. Screen, 7 :142-43, 
June 1928. 

Crandall, Ernest L.: Habit formation 
as effected by the motion picture— 
Educ. Screen, 4: 140-41, Mar. 1925. 

Crandall, Ernest L.: Possibilities of the 
cinema in education—Annals Amer. 
Acad. Political. Social Sciences, 128: 
109-30, Nov. 1926. 

Croy, Homer: The future of the educa- 
tional film—Educ. Film Mag., 1: 


6-7, Apr. 1919. 


Dench, Ernest A.: Motion picture edu- 
cation—Cincinnati, Standard Pub. 
Co., 1917. 353 p. 

An interesting and informative series of 
brief essays on a great variety of aspects. 
73 chapters altogether. 

Ellis, Don Carlos and Thornborough, 
Laura: Motion 
tion; a practical handbook for users 
of visual aids—New York, Thos. Y. 
Crowell Co., 1923. xvii, 284 p. illus. 
(See Teacher Training) 

Emery. James N.: The teaching value 
of pictures—Educ. Screen, 4: 200- 
202, 230, Apr. 1925. 
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a factor in education—Pedagogical 
Seminary, 18: 336-52, Sept. 1911. 
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May 1923. 
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4 :205-207, 266, Sept. 1923. 

Gregory, William M.: Problems 
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1922. 

Gruenberg, Benjamin C.: The long and 
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—Visual Educ., 5: 208-11, July 1924. 
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cation — Playground, 16: 303-306, 
365-68, Oct., Nov. 1922. 

Hollis, Andrew P.: Motion pictures for 
instruction — New York, Century 
Co., 1926. 450 p. (See Teacher 
Training) 

Horn, Aaron: A neglected aspect of the 
educational film—Educ. 
411-12, 440, Nov. 1927. 

Horn, Ernest: 
educational agency—Visual 
1: 18-23, June 1920. 
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No. 3, Nov. 1926. 
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151-54, Apr. 1923. 
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torial office: 3622 Locust St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.) 
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picture history, structure of the industry, 
equipment, financing, production, develop- 
ment of raw film, art, music, lighting, ap- 
plication to science, literature, interna- 
tional news, industrial applications with 
reference to trade, safety, fire prevention, 
foreign trade, education in rural communi- 
ties, schools and universities, social stand- 
ards, censorship, and government. 


Lachenbruch, Jerome: The silent teaci- 
er—Scientific American, 122: 702- 
703, June 26, 1920. Also in Literary 
Digest, 66: 36-37, Aug. 7, 1920. 

Lanier, Henry W.: The educational fu 
ture of the moving picture—Amer. 
Review 725-29, Dec 
1914. 

Literary Digest: Colored Films, Talk- 
ing Movies, and Television—98: 8-9, 
Aug. 11, 1928. (illus.) Also Radio 
Movies in the Home—98: 18-19, 
Sep. 1, 1928. Also The Vitaphone, Pro 
and Con—90: 28-29, Sept. 25, 1925. 

Lough, James E.: Putting human in 
terest in instructional pictures— 
Educ. Film Mag., 3: 8-9, Jan. 1920. 

Low, Barbara: 
some psychological considerations—— 


Nov 
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Cinema in education; 


Contemp Review, 128: 628-35, 
1925. 

Lutz, Edwin G.: Animated cartoons— 
New York, Charles Scribners Sons, 
1920. 262 p. 

M’Clusky, F. Dean: 
pictures in 
bana, University of Illinois, 1923. 11 
p. (Bur. Educ. Research 
No. 20. July 16, 1923) 


Place of 
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M’Murry, Frank M.: Applying the sixth 


sense to motion picture education— 


Educ. Film. Mag., 2: 7-8, 10, Nov. 
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Movie Makers: New university film 


foundation: a center for producing 
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Pineo, J. Frankin: The educational val- 
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tion Seminar, 23: 129-46, 169-79, 
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Ramsaye, Terry: A million and one 


nights; a history of the motion pic- 
ture—New York, Simon and Schus 
ter, 1926. 868 p. 2 vols. illus. plates, 
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A scholarly though not always unbiased 
treatment of the history of the motion pic- 
ture, quite journalistic in style, based on 
facts that were collected during a period 
of five years from legal sources of court 
cases, from personal interviews, pamphlets, 
letters, newspaper editorials, and files of 
industrial concerns. 81 chapters and 101 
illustrations. 
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Riesenfeld, Hugo: Music and motion 
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litical Social Sciences, 128: 58-62. 
Nov. 1926. 

Rogers, Rowland: Can the movies 
teach?—Educ. Screen, 1: 187-89, 
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Sargent, Epes W.: Sizing up the talkies 
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Do You Teach 
Geography? 


If you teach or direct the teaching 
of Geography, you will want to in- 
vestigate the new BRANOM GEOG- 
RAPHY PROBLEM PROJECT Des«x 
Maps. These Problem Projects meet 
the two insistent demands for the 
teaching of Geography: (1) The Prob- 
lem-Project method: and (2) Supple- 
mentary notebook material which uni- 
fies the controls of plant and ani 
life and gives distribution of popula- 
tion and economic products with re- 
sulting commerce. 


HELP TEACH GEOGRAPHY AS A 
SET OF RELATIONSHIPS 

Through the 
use of the Bra- 
nom PROBLEM 
PROJECTS pupils 
discover the re 
lation of climate, 
plant growth, 
population and 
products ~ through 
comparison 0: 
distribution pat- 
terns. The pro- 
jects provide ex- 
pression work, 
while the prob- 
investigation, thinking 





require 
and reasoning. 


lems 


TWO SERIES — IN BOOK FORM 
OR LOOSE LEAF 

These Problem Projects are divided 
into two series—Series 1, for lower 
grades consisting of 28 Problem Pro- 
jects, and Series 2, for upper grades 
consisting of 32 Problem Projects. 
These Problem Projects may be had in 
loose leaf form for teachers who so 
prefer them, or in book form, one 
series to a book. The Problem Pro- 
jects consist of printed directions on 
one side (in black) and the map on 
the reverse side (in blue). Size of each 
map is 9144 x 12% inches. If you teach 
Geography send the coupon below for 
sample maps. 


Branom 
Geography Map 
Problem Projects 





Sample Maps FREE 


Teachers of Geography will find our 
booklet of six complete PROBLEM 
PROJECTS a convenient and useful 
reference. Pin this coupon to your 
letter, send it to us, and we will send 
you the free samples by return mail. 





A. NyYsTROM & Coz 


ScHool Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
3333 ‘ ' h 
Elston Ave. ier 
K3 
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Suen e ea ee 
HERE THEY ARE! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
G PRC ee Re EN 
FILMS Society for Visual Education SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
ng er 2 A . duchies a aia Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
; eae ee aie bin AI ag United Projector and Films Corp. 130 W. 46th St., New York City 
geil lietie am 228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y 
4 Ideal Pictures Corp. _ 
Atlantic Motion Picture Service Co. Universal Pictures Corp. 26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 
739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 730 Fifth Ave., New York City : 
(See advertisement on page 86) (See advertisement on page 89) sag rae 1 A 5 
Y. M.C.A. Moti Pict B (See advertisement on page 65) 
Bray Pict : . M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
= ~ sede pi ge ect k Ci 120 W. 41st St., New York City James C. Muir & Co. 
» New York City. 4829 S. Kedzie Ave.. Chicago Ill. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis i hat a Co. 
130 W. 46th St.. New York Cit uincy, Il. 
“ y 
Producer of Social Service Films MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS a - pi mg tag oar - 
: 327 § alle St., icago, Ill. 
DeF Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation (See civstennan on page 66) 
renes & Company 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 88) 
Eastman Kodak Co. MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Rochester, N. Y. and SUPPLIES STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 


(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 91) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 85) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 65) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., IIL. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bernard Sullivan Company 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II. 


SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 65) 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 87) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 66) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 88) 








SWISS NATIONAL PARE 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also Two original 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Zer- 
matt and Matterhorn. For full informa- 
tions address 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
5 South Wabash, Chicago 
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